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Almost at the Goal! 


AST OCTOBER, the publishers set out to double the sub- 
scription list of The Christian Century during the winter 
season of 1921-22. Our readers will rejoice to hear that 

this goal is now almost within reach. In order to fully compass this 
end within the next thirty days, and with a desire to extend far and 
wide the influence of the great discussion on “The Future of the 
Denominations,” an unprecedented decision has been made. Dur- 
ing the month of May our subscription slogan will be: 


The Christian Century 
A Full Year For Only 


$2.00 


This is one-half the regular subscription rate! Now is the time for 
our present readers to recruit their friends. Never before have we 
made such an offer. It is an expensive contract for us to fill. But 
our experience has demonstrated that an intelligent reader of The 
Christian Century for one year is almost certain to be a permanent 
subscriber at the regular rate. The time limit on the present offer is 
absolute. No subscriptions received after May 31st will be accepted 
at this rate. We expect an avalanche of new subscriptions. Re- 
member — a full year for only $2! 


Tell Your Friends to Send Us Their $2.00 Today! 


Help Push Us to the Goal! 
NOTE CAREFULLY: 


|. This offer applies only to new subscribers. 
2. No premiums are granted with this special offer. 


3. This offer is absolutely limited to the month of May, 
1922. 
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EDITORIAL 


America and the to refuse to be a participamt in the Versailles treaty this 





Genoa Conference 
LARGE portion of the American press appears to 
regard with smug complacency the refusal of the 
administration to participate in the discussions 
now taking place among the European powers at Genoa. 
It seems to be the theory that the United States was invited 
there, and its attendance chiefly desired, in order to secure 
her financial advantages from this country for the bank- 


nations of the old world. This is very far from an 
The United 


States has been modestly generous with loans to its allies 


adequate explanation of the feeling abroad. 
the war. Whether these loans will ever be paid will 
depend upon the ability of the debtor nations to reorganize 
nternational affairs upon a sound and hopeful basis. In 
h a discussion no voice would be as commanding as that 
he United States. That was proved at the Washington 
conference looking toward the limitation of armaments. 
The American government would have obligated itself to 
further financial outlay by participation in the Genoa 
mierence, 


1 


On the other hand it might have had a con- 
g and assuring part in the stabilization of world af- 


fairs, now so tense and uncertain. Furthermore, it might 


have done much to promote moral and financial solvency 


e part of the nervous and impoverished nations of 


turope. Money is an important factor in world affairs; 


st 34 


is not the most important. Friendship, good will, and 


ounsel, are of far greater value than money loans, or 
even the remission of debts. The United States will have 
'o take its part in all these matters before satisfactory re- 
ilts can be reached. Mr. Lloyd George spoke truly, if a 
little bitingly, when at, the first session he referred to the 
fact that a citizen of Genoa had discovered America, and 


‘was now the obligation of America to discover Genoa. 
The theory that because it was wise for the United States 


nation is therefore justified in refusing any from of partici- 
pation in European afiairs is shallow reasoning and selfish 
egotism. In the end we shall see that it is also far more 


costly than a course prompted by more neighborly inpulses. 


Majority Verdicts 
in Jury Trials 

N increasing volume of public sentiment disapproves 
A of the venerable custom by which a jury is held to 
complete unity of opinion before it is able to render a 
verdict. The custom originated in the desire to grant any 
fullest 


It was thought that if twelve men agreed on 


accused person the safeguards against adverse 
judgment. 
a verdict, there could be no reasonable doubt of the justice 
of their decision. But in the practice of law as known in 
the present time, the jury system is open to the grave 
disability of permitting one person, perhaps stubborn or 
Many 
instances of late have made clear the fact that justice was 


perverted rather than vindicated by the headstrong tactics 


venal to block the verdict of eleven colleagues. 


of one person on a jury. The expense to the state where 
frequent retrials are necessitated by failure of agreement, 
in cases where one person alone was the obstructionist, is 
perhaps the least of the reasons for a change of the prac- 
tice. A two-thirds or three-fourths majority would in all 
but the rarest cases be as competent a body as the com- 
plete panel in pronouncing a verdict. Many unscrupulous 
lawyers depend in large degree upon securing one person 
of malleable nature on a jury, and then concentrating 
upon his persuasion to hold out to the last for a verdict 
or a disagreement. And every case of a futile trial is an 
obstacle in the way of final justice. The practice of de- 
manding a unanimous agreement is ancient and has tradi- 


tional sentiment in its favor. But it is no longer prac- 
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ticable or economical, and ought to be modified in favor 
of the majority system. 


The Pulpit Prayers 
of Dr. Gunsaulus 


¢ many thousands of hearts there has been a great lone- 
liness since Dr. Gunsaulus went away, and they will be 
glad to know that a volume of his “Pulpit Prayers” has 
now been published, edited by his daughter, Helen Gun- 
saulus. The book is dedicated to the great preacher “who, 
a year ago this Easter-time, entered completely into the life 
eternal which he illumined for his fellowmen during all the 
years of his ministry.” It is indeed true. The writer re- 
members how, well nigh fifteen years ago, he entered the 
top gallery of the Auditorium theater just as the congrega- 
tion of Central Church bowed in prayer—it was like a field 
The first 
words of the prayer still echo: “O God, in the far distances 


of grain bending at the touch of a gentle wind. 


of thy fatherhood we were conceived in love: from thy 
fatherhood we have come we know not how far.” Today, 
this little book of prayer comes like an echo of that sweet 
voice from behind the hills—a voice now stilled on earth, 
but which still lives in the hearts of a vast company to 
whom it spoke, as from the sky, words of comfort and 
command. The prayers, taken down verbatim during the 
service, cover the period between 1913 and 1918, and are 
grouped under four heads: prayers offered at the opening 
of service, those during the service, prayers in war time, 
and prayers on special occasions, such as Easter, Christmas, 
and New Year. One hears in them the beating of a great 
Christian heart, in which a profound peace is joined with an 
eager agitation 


peace in the possession of God, and a 


wistful agitation for more of God. Aye, one can almost 
see that characteristic gesture, as if the preacher sought to 
gather his congregation to his heart, and on the wings of his 
prayer lift them into the higher air of God, and detain thers 
there for cleansing and consecration. 


F. W. Norwood 
of the City Temple 


im” unusual interest attaches to the exchange of pulpits 
between Dr. Charles E. Jetferson, of Broadway Tab- 
York, and Rev. F. W. 


City Temple, London, during the months of May and June. 


ernacle, New Norwood, of the 
Not only will it make for goodwill and Christian fraternity 
between English-speaking peoples, but it will give Amer- 
ica the first opportunity to hear the new minister of the 
City Temple, who is one of the great preachers discovered 
ind developed by the war. Tall, finely formed, with raven 
black hair and dark blue eyes, a soft voice and a virile, 
winsome personality, he is a new world Englishman, manly, 
modest, brotherly, and one feels in the background of his 
life a suggestion of the vast spaces and lonely silences of 
the Back Bush of his native Australia. He came to Eng- 
land and France with the Australian forces in 1917, and 
very quickly made a unique place as a preacher to soldiers, 
by facing up to the issues of faith and life raised by the 
war and dealing with them in a direct, forthright manner. 
He attracted the attention of Dr. Newton, who invited him 
to preach in the City Temple early in 1918, where he made 
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a profound impression and made many friends, as much 
by the charm of his personality as by the appeal of his 
sermon. In the midst of many difficulties Mr. Norwood 
has made good at the City Temple, by virtue alike of his 
character as a man and his power as a preacher. It isa 
special joy to bid him welcome to America, and to com- 
mend him not only to the fraternal fellowship of Broadway 
Tabernacle, but to the Christian goodwill of our people 
everywhere, as a kinsman whom they will be proud and 
happy to know. His coming to the Tabernacle will be 
memorable for our common Christian enterprise, as the 
visit of Dr. Jefferson will surely be memorable in the 
City Temple. 


Women of South 
May End Lynching 

HE Christian women of the south have the power in 

their hands to end the national disgrace of lynching. 
That they begin to appreciate this responsibility is to be 
seen by the fact that women’s clubs and the various church 
societies of women have taken up the problem and spoken 
cut plainly. A Committee Organized to Promote Chris- 
tian Principles in Race Relations has been created at 
Dallas, Texas. This committee has declared that “lynch- 
ing is the black spot on America’s soul” and that “we have 
no security unless the law protects us.” The further 
assertion has been made that “law and order must be 
maintained at all costs.” The mob has for a whole genera- 
tion hidden behind the skirts of southern women. Pre- 
tending that their illegal acts were acts of chivalry, deeds 
of criminal character have been idealized and justified. 
The position taken by southern women that there is no 
safety for womanhood in any land where law is not re- 
spected is fundamentally sound. The very spots where 
mob violence has been most pronounced are the places 
where assaults on women have tended to increase rather 
than to decrease. Once the crimes of both blacks and 
whites are handled impartially by a legal machinery which 
commands the respect of both races, the south may hope 
to have the cooperation of the better element among the 
Negroes in the south in the punishment of evil-minded 
men of their race. Efforts are being made by southern 
women to tame down the inflammatory utterances of white 
Just as in the north there are also in the south 


editors who have no broad view of social questions, and 


editors. 


who are more concerned to increase circulation than to 
uplift society. With journals of this sort the clubwomen 
are well prepared to deal. Lynching in the north is com- 
mon enough now to make it a topic which the clubwomen 
of this section might well deal with in their programs the 


coming year. 


Mr. Bryan and the 
Sunday School Program 

UCH space is being given in the public press to the 
M reports that Mr. William Jennings Bryan was invited 
to a place on the program of the approaching Sunday school 
convention at Kansas City and then was denied this place 
by subsequent action of the committee on program. Up to 


May 


the p 
tentat 
of th 
circur 
would 
vitatic 
Mr. | 
Meml 
and a 
ment. 


some 


not ql 


nism 
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the present time neither of these statements is true. A 
tentative inquiry was sent out to several persons by one 
of the officials of the association asking whether in case 
circumstances made it advisable, the persons so addressed 
No in- 
Among the persons addressed was 


would be willing to participate in the convention. 
vitations were issued. 
Mr. Bryan. His response was immec*ate and affirmative. 
Members of the program committee learned of the matter 
and at once expressed dissent from the proposed arrange- 
ment. The matter became semi-public in this form, and 
some excitement was aroused, both among Mr. Bryan’s ad- 
mirers, and the friends of religious education, who could 
not quite understand why a man of his pronounced antag- 
mism to almost every accepted principle of religious edu- 
‘ation should have a place on a program presumably de- 
voted to that cause. The general program committee now 
has the matter in hand, and will doubtless take proper 
action. It is unfortunate that so much publicity has been 
stimulated by the indiscreet action of one impulsive official 
| an organization as important as the International Sun- 
dav School Council. 


After Margot Asquith: 
Lady Astor and Miss Royden 


A TER the gossip of Margot Asquith about butlers, 
cigarettes and prohibition, it is a genuine relief to 
welcome such distinguished Englishwomen as Lady Astor 
ind Miss Maude Royden; one with her quick-witted pol- 

| sagacity and the other with her profound, practical, 
jovous spirituality. Lady Astor comes on a political mis- 
sion, to attend the Pan-American Women’s Conference at 
Baltimore; Miss Royden is the guest of the National Con- 
vention of the Y. W. C. A., at Hot Springs. 


met by an army of reporters armed with a machine-gun 


Both were 


fire of questions, ranging all the way from spiritualism to 
cabarets, and both proved equal to the ordeal, having had 
y practice with the English heckler. Yet in the flashes 

f their bright talk one sees glimpses of the political and 
religious chaos in England, and its appalling moral slump, 
especially among the young people. Religiously, Miss 
Royden said, the English people are divided into classes, 
se for whom religion is absolutely “smashed,” and those 
are sure that there is a real and true religion some- 

re, and are hungry to find it. These brilliant women 
esent the best side of English life and character, and 
r stay among us will be at once an illumination and an 


nspiration. 


The Gospel in Epigram 
and Aphorism 
EV. JOHN ANDREW 


braska, is a master and maker of epigrams, which he 


HOLMES, of Lincoln, Ne- 


uses to good purpose, both as a manufacturer and as a re- 
taller. Every year he selects fifty-two of his epigrams and 
prints them on a broadsheet for the delectation of his peo- 
le and others. They crack like rifle shots as they hit the 
lies and absurdities of folk, stinging them with the sud- 
i surprise of truth, and making them think. Sometimes 
a whole sermon is packed into a single flashing line, so alive 


and pointed that it is impossible to forget it. Some ex- 
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amples of his hits are as follows: “A living wage is one 
that enables the employer’s soul to live.” “I 
send a carriage to bring a voter to the polls. I would send 
a hearse, for such a citizen is dead to his civic duties.” 
“Religion is too large a thing to be taken up without laying 
something down.” “In the Roman Catholic communion the 


would not 


communicant confesses his own shortcomings, but in the 
“It 
is no harder to do one’s best work on an empty stomach 


Protestant church he confesses those of the minister.” 


than to maintain one’s character at its best on an empty 


pew.” “On Sunday we may only lighten our cargo for the 
“When 


a man tells you that he absents himself from service be- 


day, but we may dredge our channel for the week.” 


cause the church is full of hypocrites, tell him not to stay 
away on that account. There is always room for one more.’ 


The Growing Conscience 
Against War 


HOUGHTFUL Americans have been taking time 

of late to reconsider the entire problem presented by 

the events of recent years, and to question whether, 
in case the tragedy of the war were to be faced again, the 
decision of the United States to take a hand in the struggle 
would be the same as before. This does not necessarily 
involve the opinion that a mistake was made in our decision. 
We are perhaps not far enough along in the process of 
But it is 
increasingly clear that war is a great and terrible wrong, 


reflection to be impressed with that sentiment. 


that it has no place in the program of civilization, that even 
its by-products, over which war-time orators talked so 
eloquently, are either illusory or vicious. We may not be 
réady yet to say that we did the wrong thing in going in 
on the side of what we thought was democracy, decency 
and the rights of men. But in the light of the unnameable 
horrors of the struggle we know now that there is some- 
thing monstrously wrong about that method of arriving at 
just ends, and in the amazing confusion of issues that fol- 
lowed the war we are not quite sure that the great ob- 
jectives were gained. 

The churches did their part in the war. If there were 
misgivings and hesitencies, they were largely repressed in 
the eager desire to aid the government in the adventure in 
behalf of righteousness and liberty. Some there were who 
on grounds of personal conviction or because of religious 
views refused to share in the enterprise. For such people 
we had little regard, and we made them feel our disapproval 
by scornful speech, and ultimately by harsher measures. 
Some of them are still under ban, as offenders against the 
dignity and safety of the national cause. At the time we 
thought that this was probably the proper attitude to take. 
Now with an increasing sense of disquiet we know that we 
are not sure. We are somewhat troubled with the pos- 
sibility that the men and women who wholly disbelieved in 
fighting, and were brave enough to say it consistently in 
the face of a war-mad community, may have been right, 
heroically right. We are not quite sure. 

And we are humbled and shamed by the reflection that 
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if the church had been united and efficient, it could have 
made war unnecessary. Those long, tragic years in which 
Europe, Christian Europe, was heading consciously and 
with determination toward a military readjustment of its 
issues, gave ample time for the mandates of peace to be 
In all that 
contented themselves with little denominational conventions, 


made clear. time Christian men and women 
and conferences over amiable but for the most part incon- 
sequential matters ; and the deliberate purpose of politicians 
and militarists to break the peace at the first opportunity 
was either taken with scant seriousness, or was regarded 
as a part of the expected and necessary program of the 
world. It was the pitiful weakness of the church, in almost 
every one of its hundred denominations, that it regarded 
war as an unfortunate but unavoidable episode in the 
present state of international jealousies. It failed utterly 
and pathetically to understand that war is a crime, and 
must henceforth be dealt with as such. 

lt is this fact which brings to the church today the 
humbling sense of shame as it contemplates these past ter- 
rible 


that 


years. It has not put itself on record as believing 
war was an outlaw against civilization, and that any 
nation that began a war should be regarded as a criminal. 
Believing that Germany was responsible for initiating the 
We 


said that the military group in Germany was foolish to 


great tragedy we said many things about that fact. 


jeopardize the commercial and educational leadership of 
We said that the 
war was an act of insolent effrontery against the long- 


| peace of the nations. 


the nation by plunging into the conflict. 


We charged a long list of 
The 


one thing we did not do was to maintain that war itself is 


1 } 
chnerisnes 


rimes to German soldiers in the course of the war. 


i crime, and that Germany and all the rest of us were 


tv for letting it begin. Now we know. 


+ * 1 S| 
esson we have learned in the severe school 


itself. Ne 
leacher of Nazareth, whom we were not quite 


one ever brought it to us before except 


take seriously on that theme, as we are 
: 


take him seriously upon so 
| 


many others. 


is where he stands, and has al 


» come to think it through we know 


made for ourselves as apologists for war 
° 1 
| ne 


heavv load during the war period. 


doctrine of self-defense has been 
passionless weakling, sub- 

to see the distinction between a just 

1s self-respect and self-defense and an attitude 
The moral 


}" ssible. 


as makes wat 
are far more effective than fighting if 
to operate. There are a hundred 


uld be take 


steps 
And 


tried out before 


efore war is even contemplated. 


{ them fully 


Was 


The issues were clouded, and national prejudices were 


onstantly fanned. If the amount of propaganda released 


support of narrow patriotism and national hatreds could 


ve been devoted to conciliation and world friendship, the 


ould have been prevented. But the cultivation of the 


the definite and profitable business of a 
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whole company of diplomatists, politicians, profiteers and 
militarists ; while the protests against war was only the mild 
and pallid effort of the churches, and the serious business 
of so small a group of ardent spirits that it failed to make 
a place for itself in the consciousness of the nation. Asa 
result men and women of almost every class threw them- 
selves into any kind of war work they fould available, 
Convinced for the moment that patriotism justified the 
struggle, and that all efforts were required, they easily over- 
came their scruples against militarism, and took up the 
support of the government with ardor and enthusiasm. 

It is not too much to affirm with emphasis that tens of 
and would 
It is not that the war 


thousands of men have learned their lesson 
never follow that course again. 
cost too much in blood and treasure, although it did exact 
a heavy price. It is not that scores of thousands of the 
voung men of the nation will never get the horrors of 
trench life, its loathsome and unimaginable stenches, in- 
decencies, defilements and sufferings, out of their minds. 
That chamber of horrors wil] not be soon forgotten. Not 
all the pomp and pageantry of mimic demonstrations can 
ever efface or make impressive again the sordid and bloody 
business. The bravery and picturesqueness of military af- 


fairs have departed, never to return. But the serious part 


of the business is the increasing conviction of hosts of men 
who took part in the conflict, as well as of other multitudes 
who did the best they could to assist, that the justification 


for 


war has gone forever, and that for themselves they are 
for all. 


through with it once and 


Especially is this a growing sentiment among Christian 


men. They went into the service with the joy and de- 


termination of true patriots. They performed their duty, 


whatever it chanced to be, with the consciousness of ful- 


filling a rightful obligation. They did not stop to ask 


questions in the face of what they conceived to be a great 


and solemn responsibility. But now they have had a chance 


1 


i Ul 


link it through, and they know deep in their hearts 


the thing could never be justified again. They do not 


ey did wrong in following duty as thev saw it 
] 


’ 1 
‘vy know they could 


never again count it a 
» to War In any 


be that all the c f the war is not too great 


But that lesson must be 


pay for sucl 


made articulate in the speech of those who have learned it. 
The shallow and superficial patriotism of the militaristic 


profiteering order will not be silenced easily. Vicious 


journalism is whipping it up with constant threats of the 


designs of this nation and that against the United States. 


learned 
They are weary of the folly and 
makes 


Gradually the nations are dis- 


But the other nations have their lesson in an even 
sadder school than ours. 
futilitv oft 


fiehtine vhere one ect oale niv 
fighting, ere one struggle only 


ause for others to 


vering the truth of t) ancient and divinely inspired 
! sword shall perish by the 
v real leader of men who has a 

* program that will work for all people and all times 
passed this way to make all 


fellow citizens of the world 


Prince of Peace, w! 


brothers, and haters 
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The Only Way Out is Forward! 


T is becoming clearer with passing days that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are contronting their destiny. There 
have been many crises in their past two decades of 

history, but none has been recognized as so pregnant with 
fate as the crisis into which the denominatiton has been 
led by the recent action of the board of managers of the 
missionary organization. In adopting a creedal resolution 
for the purpose of quieting a clamant reactionary minor- 
ity, the missionary administration has started processes 
whose effect 1s inevitably to undermine the morale of its 
high enterprise. There is wide-spread and intense emo- 
over the matter. On no side is there heard ap- 
proval of the course the board of managers has taken. It 
satisfies neither the more liberal nor the more conserva- 

e groups. The former group protests against the reso- 

tion on three counts. 


thon 


First, because it is a “man-made 
secondly, because it is unfraternal and unchristian, 
third, 


reed,” 
because it speaks untruth. The conservative 
group agrees with the third count, that the resolution 
speaks untruth, and adds to this a fourth, namely, that 
the board has not the slightest intention of enforcing it. 
Some three years ago the China missionaries commit- 
ted themselves by a practically unanimous vote to a course 
the direct opposite of that to which the board now seeks 
commit them by its creedal resolution. The mission 
work in Mexico is known to involve an understanding 
with the cooperating boards of several denominations in 
virtue of which the Disciples accept the principle of ex- 
change of members without rebaptism in the territory for 
whose evangelism they have agreed to be responsible. It 
is unthinkable that any other course can be pursued, once 
the principle of unchecked sectarian competition has been 


inced. Two China missionaries have resigned their 


intments. The missionaries in Japan, China, the Phil- 
ipines, India, Mexico, and South America are facing the 
problem of what in good conscience they ought to do. 
They can hardly work comfortably under a policy which 

only assumes to direct them in the delicate situations 

erning which the vast distances of both geography 
and psychology forbid an intelligent guidance, but which 
flagrantly violates the essential genius of the communion 

which most of them were reared, and under whose 
auspices they went out to the missionary frontiers as free 
men in Christ Jesus. 


he fact is that the missionary society of the denomina- 
m has forfeited the unqualified confidence which in for- 


This is the most 
vital thing about organized mission work. The enthusiasm 


and 


ner days its missionaries felt for it. 


confidence of the missionaries in the vision, the wis- 
lom and the sincerity of the administering board is the 
basis of missionary morale. With the loss of the mis- 
sionaries’ respect the morale of the organization at the 
home base has already begun to weaken and crumble. 
In the Discipies’ case the weakening of the missionary 
morale carries with it the weakening of the morale of 
the entire denomination. Since the China mission made 
overtures three years ago to the home base asking per- 
mission to join heartily in the movement for a united 
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church in China, and to invest with more formal recog- 
nition their accustomed informal practice of open mem- 
bership, the officials of the missionary society have pro- 
duced a sorry spectacle by their unstatesmanlike handling 
of the issue. By an unimaginative and unleaderlike 
method they have groped their way, trusting vainly that 
the trouble would “blow over” without any exercise of 
constructive guidance on their part. On at least four 
crucial occasions deliverances have been made. 
been in the temper of denial. 


Each has 
Each has been a _ negation. 
No adequate effort has been made to let the home public 
see the situation which the missionaries see and out of 
No effort has been made 
to formulate and announce the principles of modern mis- 


which their problem has arisen. 


sionary procedure which, if. attention could be once fo- 
cussed upon them, would lift the discussion to a higher 
and more promising level. The organization has been 
throughout on the defensive. It has flung sops to Cer- 
berus, but it iias lacked either vision or courage to give 
positive direction to the thinking of the denomination. The 
situation called for positive action. The way out was 
not backward, but forward. 

The policy of denying facts and conditions which the 
missionaries had themselves disclosed has forced the of- 
ficials to adopt a species of casuistry which borders on un- 
truth and lays them open to the suspicion of insincerity. 
Not only so, but it has thrown the missionaries’ loyalties 
into confusion, and forced them almost to the point of 
self-stultification in their attempts at backing up the repre- 
sentations made by the board, the executive committee 
and individual secretaries. Playing thus fast and loose 
with facts the board and the executive committee have not 
only shaken the long established confidence of the mission- 
aries but rendered impossible the approval of any section 
of their constituency. The policy of the United Society 
has no defender, except such defense as it is able to com- 
mand from its employed secretaries, even among whom, it 
is reported, the prevailing sentiment is by no means one 
of unanimous approval. The Christian Standard and The 
Christian Century, with diametrically opposite convictions 
and desires in the premises, see eye to eye so far as the 
On all 
there is arising a demand for honest and courageous lead- 
It is 
With 


Dr. Abram E. Cory’s resignation from the secretaryship 


facts in the present issue are concerned. sides 
ership by those appointed to be missionary leaders. 
only such leadership that will save the situation. 


announced ; with scores of young men and women volun- 
teers for missionary service inhibited from accepting ap- 
pointment by their unwillingness to wear the creedal yoke 
of the board of managers; with ninety per cent of the 
missionaries perplexed in conscience and some of them al- 
ready resigning; with boards of other denominations 
standing ready to confer appointments upon those mis- 
sionaries who find themselves unable to subscribe to Rev. 
Z. T. Sweeney’s creed; with the denomination fermenting 
in discussion and torn with recrimination, it would seem 
that brave hands should take the helm and point the way. 
We believe the way is clear. We believe a captain un- 
afraid could find it. It lies forward, but it is no blind 
adventure. The experience, the common sense and the 
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generous impulses of men and women of many varying 
views would unite in following a leadership that would 
point the way. We offer our suggestion to such 
a leadership in the form of a statement to be substituted 
for the arbitrary and intolerable resolution recently adopt- 
ed by the board of managers. 


STATEMENT OF MISSIONARY POLICY AND PRINCIPLES 


In view of some confusion of public understanding, the board 
of managers of the United Christian Missionary Society 
takes occasion to state certain general policies upon which its 
mission work everywhere is being conducted. 

1. In accordance with what we believe to be both the his- 
toric ideals of the Disciples of Christ and the convictions of 
the present membership of that great communion whose ser- 
vant this board is, we encourage Our missionaries and mission 
churches to engage in the most fraternal and sympathetic cooper- 
ation with other Protestant evangelical communions. 


2. So far as the present denominational scheme of Chris- 
tian organization will allow we strive to avoid competition and 
overlapping in the planting and fostering of new churches in 
mission fields at home and abroad.. 


> 


3. In situations that arise on the foreign field where, by 
the assignment of territory or other circumstances, members of 
other Christian communions look to our churches or missions 
for Christian fellowship we hold that it is not only a joyous 
privilege but a bounden duty of such churches or missions to pro- 
vide church fellowship for all such Christian brethren. It is 
understood both by this board and its missionaries that the 
acknowledgement of this Christian responsibility and the free 
and gracious expression of it in practice involve in no respect 
a departure from the accustomed practice of baptism by immer- 
sion, or of any other practice historically held by the Disciples 
of Christ to be a part of their mission as a people. 

4. This board joyfully registers its full confidence in the 
piety, intelligence and loyalty of the missionaries in its em- 
ploy. We hold that their judgments of policy and procedure 
when arrived at by group conference and counsel are, in the 
nature of the case, based upon an understanding of concrete 
facts which none else can possess in the same degree. Their 
faithfulness in their relation to Christ and their intelligent 
fidelity to the convictions and purposes of the communion which 
supports them is beyond al! doubt 

5 We disavow any desire to transplant to the mission field 

sive controversies which are the shame of our western 
ristianity. We believe it is the desire of the Disciples of 
rist, as it is coming to be the desire of all progressive Chris- 
bodies, to proclaim and establish in non-Christian lands 

the essential Christian faith, without attaching to it the par- 
ular forms and creeds which are subjects of sectarian con- 
troversy among those followers of Christ whose equal loyalty to 
him in all conscience and sincerity is unquestioned. The ambi- 
tion to multiply churches of a particular “faith and order” or to 
large the boundaries of one’s own particular communion by 
he annexing of foreign territory is held by this board and, we 

lieve, by its missionaries, as a distinctly subordinate if not a 

ambition, inconsistent with the best missionary vision of 

time, if not, indeed, contrary to the mind of Christ 

\ll our work on the foreign mission field is carried on 
in the hope and expectation of two great achievements toward 
which we believe the nascent church in mission lands is irre- 
sistibly moving: (a) the union of the denominational groups of 
Christians into one church within the boundaries of each na- 
tion; (b) the passing of foreign control of the mission church 
and the birth of an autonomous native church in all the more 
advanced mission lands. The practices of our missionaries in 
all matters not compromising the clearly revealed will of Christ 
should be such as to facilitate and not to hinder or postpone 
the realization of these two great goals. 
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7. In setting forth the foregoing statements of policy, and 
of our conception of the missionary task insofar as this con- 
ception bears upon the questions that have arisen among the 
churches of our constituency, the board of managers believes 
its declarations represent the heart and mind of the great body 
of Disciples of Christ, and it calls upon all men and women of 
generous and loyal spirit to cooperate in dispelling misunder- 
standings and in gaining for the United Christian Missionary 
Society the undivided and ardent support of all the churches.” 


We have no pride in the form of words in which the 
above statement is made. Nor do we offer it as a defini- 
tive utterance. It would no doubt be modified in con- 
ference. But it does, we believe, suggest and illustrate 
the sort of thing the United Society must do if it shall 
succeed in extricating itself and its communion from the 
moral and fraternal confusion into which its unimagina- 
tive policy has plunged the Disciples of Christ. Such a 
manifesto would afford a rallying ground upon which all 
but a negligible minority of unreconstructable reaction- 
aries could gather. Out of the principles embodied in 
these statements would spring enthusiasm, conciliation, 
mutual understanding and such cooperation at home and 
abroad as would mark a new dispensation in missionary 
progress. 


Diminishing Returns 
A Parable of the Safed the Sage 


HE daughter of the daughter of Keturah inquired 
of me, saying, What maketh more noise than a Pig 
Under a Gate? 

And I had heard that Conundrum, but I let her tell me. 

And she said, Two Pigs. 

And she thought it a Good Joke, and I thought so, also. 

But I considered, and I said unto myself, While Two 
Pigs Under Gates make more noise than One Pig Under 
a Gate, do they make twice as much noise? 

And I answered, that they probably do. For there is 
Power in co-operative effort; and there be times when 
one and one are more than two; for one doth chase a 
Thousand, and two put Ten Thousand to flight. And 
while One Man is sufficient unto himself for life’s essen- 
tial choices, yet are two men, working together, able to 
accomplish what ten men working separately sometimes 
fail to do. 

But I considered this, also, that there cometh a point 
where the Proportion faileth to produce Adequate Re- 
sults. For the Engineer cannot forever increase his 
Speed by Burning More Coal, nor the Farmer forever 
make his Farm Richer by adding More Fertilizer. 

Now all this is a lesson in what is known as the Law 
of Diminishing Returns. For there cometh a time for 
Crop Rotation. And for lack of it, Banks Fail, and busi- 
nesses that are successful Go Broke, and the messages 
of Preachers go Stale, and Teachers get Dry Rot. 

For while in life one must learn to Bunch his Hits, 
and the pins which one knocketh down on a Spare or a 
Ten Strike count double or even thrice, still must there 
be a Varied Method, or Fertility Runneth out, and the 
Game ceaseth to be worth the Candle. 
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The Outlook for the Baptists 


By W. H. 


ERHAPS we should speak of the inlook rather than 
the outleok, for we are concerned with diagnosis as 
When the individual or the 
church is sick, we must analyze the present before we can 
predict the future. 


much as with prognosis. 


The Baptist denomination is numerically one of the 
most important of all the divisions of Christendom. In 
\merica it embraces more church members than does any 
other communion, having recently passed the Methodist 
church in its total membership. According to the latest 
returns the Baptists in the United States number 7,835,- 
250. The growth, the continuous education, the spiritual 
influence of so large a part of our population is a mo- 
mentous factor in the future of our country. The welfare 
of such a communion is a matter of concern to every 
church. Whether Baptists weigh as much as they count 
may be disputed—possibly the celestial scales differ from 
our own. But to every thoughtful patriot and every 
earnest Christian, the attitude of the Baptists toward the 
problems of our generation is a matter of serious concern, 
One member of this communion is now in the white house 
and another is secretary of state. Do those two men, 
whose quality 1s known perforce, truly represent the eight 
accidental 


millions behind them, or are they “sports,” 


\ff-shoots ? 


CLING TO NEW TESTAMENT 


But it is not mere numbers that give this communion 
importance. The central fact is that the Baptists have 
ilways clung tenaciously to the New Testament. They 
Lave been devoted adherents to the “primitive faith and 
the primitive hope,” if not always of the “primitive love.” 
(hey have been sworn foes of all the elaborate, gorgeous 
ind imperialistic ecclesiasticism which developed after the 
ast book of the New Testament was written. They have 
never had an authoritative man-made creed. The famous 


“New Hampsiiire Confession” which appeared in New 


England in 1833 was adopted by many churches—never 


In fact, there has never been a 
central body that could formulate and impose a creed. To 


any national body. 


mpose a creed or even to yield to its imposition, would 
he to abolish the denomination, which has always stood 
the “soul iiberty” of Roger Williams, for the right 
of private judgment, for the immediate access of every 
ul to God, for the “witness of the Spirit” in the soul 
ot the believer. If during the three centuries since Roger 
Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized each other in 
Providence, clinging to the New Testament and defying 
apostolic succession-—if during these three centuries “not 
many mighty, not many noble have been called,” all Bap- 
tists have estcemed themselves, in the stately phrase of 
Macaulay, “nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and 
priests by the imposition of a mightier hand.” Baptists 
have clung devoutly and unswervingly to the doctrines, 
e church order, the ceremonies, which they find in the 
New Testament, and have believed that “whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” 


P. Faunce 


Therefore, Baptists have always insisted on experience 
of God as the basis of church membership. All candidates 
for membership have been asked to relate their “experi- 
ence”—sometiimes indeed a conventional and pathetic pro- 
ceeding, but rooted in the fundamental idea of individual 
access to God without the mediation of priest or sacra- 
ment. A denomination which thus exalts the psychological 
above the magical is to be reckoned with. Immersion with 
ell true Baptists is a minor matter, not a strict require- 
ment among English Baptists today. The real contention 
of Baptists is not at all regarding the mode, but the sub- 
jects of baptism. In an honest resolve to cling to the 
New Testament, Baptists restored the form which is still 
authorized and even preferred in the Anglican church. 
But the true Baptist cares little for the “form of a form”; 
much for the original idea that “he that believeth,” and 
no other, can have organic connection with the visible 
church. If immersion were discontinued tomorrow, the 


essential faith of the Baptists in believer’s baptism and 
their essential service to Christendom would remain un- 
changed. 

The welfare of this denomination is also a matter of 
concern to the nation because Baptists have always stood 
resolutely for certain principles which lie at the root of 
American lite. The separation of church and state is a 
doctrine which we owe directly to Rhode Island, and 
around the buse of the dome of the Rhode Island state- 
house is inscribed the immortal declaration of the seven- 
teenth century Baptist, John Clarke: “That a civil state 
may be established and best maintained with full liberty 
that doctrine 
heresy to every church and anarchy in the eyes of every 
government ! 


in religious concernments.” In was 


1636 
The separation of civil from religious au- 
thority, the love of freedom, the rejection of imposed 
formulas, the constant adherence to democratic ideals 
these things iaave been the steady contribution of the 
Baptists to American life. Have these principles now been 
accepted by ail churches? Then we thank God for it. They 
certainly have not been accepted by all Americans, and in 
these days of universal reaction, of the suppression of free 
speech, and widespread questioning of ancient principles, 
the testimony of the Baptists is still vitally needed. 


CAUSES OF DISSENSION 


Why, then, is this great denomination today torn by 
We 
sure that no one cause will account for any important 


dissension and threatened with disruption ? may be 
phenomenon. It is the fashion now to lay all our sins on 
the great war—as if war were not itself the effect of our 
sins. We cannot get off so easily. Deep in each denomina- 
tion lies the root of its own difficulties. Each church has 
need to prav, “Search me, O God, and know my heart, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me.” The fault is 
not in our stars, or our age, or in European battlefields, 
but in ourselves; in the fact that we profess one doctrine 
Until faith and 
practice vanishes, until the church is born again and lifted 


and live another. that chasm between 
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out of the traditions of men into the fearless freedom of 
the spiritual sons of God, our troubles—let us hope—will 
never cease. 

Deep in the history of the denomination is imbedded 
the tendency to a bald literalism in the interpretation of 
scripture, and whenever literalism prevails, spiritual life 
is dried at its roots. With what passionate emphasis did 
the apostle Paul protest that “the letter killeth,” and that 
literal adherence to the precepts of the only Bible he knew 


would ruin the Christian faith! With tremendous earnest- 


he fulminated against the keeping of the very “sab- 


1ess 
baths and new moons” whose observance was enjoined in 
the books which were to him the most sacred in the world. 

boldly declared: “Circumcision is—nothing.” It was 
indeed worse ihan nothing in his eyes. The whole para- 
Old he quietly 


sloughed off and bade the disciples do so, though that 


hernalia of the Testament worship 


vorship was handed down from Sinai. “Be not en- 
tangled,” he cried, “with any yoke of bondage.” The lit- 
eralists, the Judaizers of his day, were to him the foes 

“new treedom” which he had found in Christ. Yet 
le Baptist denomination has often surrendered to literal- 
ism. In my own theological studies I was buried deep in 
ubservience to the letter of scripture, as were all seminary 
students thirty vears ago. We spent many hours over the 
lifference between the perfect tense and the second aorist 
getting the mind of the 


in Greek, as 1f we were thereby 


Master. We studied prepositions with fierce energy and 


triumphantly demonstrated that en could not mean near, 


but must mean in the water. We spent a whole year on 


laborious exegesis of every svllable in the first sixteen 
chapters of Matthew, oblivious to all the far horizons and 


elorious vistas of the remainder of the New ‘Testament. 


Such labor would have appeared to Paul what it really 


the essence of rabbinism, the method of the Phari- 


* and passed over justice and the 


who cried “* 


( od 


WHAT LITERALISM MEANS 


Literalism once adopted—in obedience to a mechanical 


theory of inspiration—there is no end to its applications. 
it means that tithing is the divinely authorized method of 
benevolence, that the form of church government suited 
to Corinth and Ephesus is the only form God can bless, 
that the marching orders “Go ye into all the world” are 
the only basis for the otherwise irrational foreign mission- 
ary enterprise, and that the entire New Testament is a 
species of legislation, intended to do for Christianity what 
the Koran did for Mohammedanism—fossilize it forever. 
Just how the literalists escape from the obligation of foot- 
washing has never been made clear. But it has become 
increasingly clear that a microscopic interpretation of the 


New 
and Thayer’s lexicon than on the wide ranges of truth 


Testament, which relies more on Wiener’s grammar 
illuminated by the witness of the Spirit, is a form of that 
Judaism against which the New Testament itself is one 
ong protest. That method pursued in our high schools 
has made Shakespeare and Burke hateful to our school- 
“The teacher took 


hovs. One ot them described it thus: 


up Milton word by word and explained away every illu- 
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sion!” Surely the mind of Christ is broader and deeper 
than the mind of the grammarian. 

This literalism has naturally found a fertile soil among 
conservative Baptists. It has led us straight into so-called 
“fundamentalism,” which is the modern version of Juda- 
ism. In fact, it is so completely modern that it bears no 
resemblance io the large horizons and sun-lit fields of 
New Testament thought. Fundamentalism first of all de- 
serts the New Testament by demanding dogmatic defini- 
tions and creedal formulas as the basis of personal piety 
and Christian fellowship. It would be impossible for any- 
one to demand this if he were truly saturated with the 
original faith of the New Testament. What if someone 
had asked Simon Peter whether he believed in the trinity? 
The very word was not invented till after his death. What 
if anyone had asked him if he believed in the virgin birth? 
Plainly he either never heard of it, or did not think it 
(undamental enough to be mentioned in either his sermons 
or his letters. Those who would make a physiological dis- 
cussion fundamental to faith have parted with the New 
Testament and become devotees of a dangerously modern 
doctrine. ‘To make any creedal formula the basis of faith 


is to turn the gospel upside down. In the gospel men first 


“do the will” and then come to “know the doctrine.” Stars 
hetore astronomy, flowers before botany, religion before 
theology, Christ before any theory of the nature of 


Christ—that is the order in all normal human experience. 


Liaptists once believed that. Shall they still believe it? 
4 CAESARIAN CHRIST? 


The crudities of chiliasm and premillenarianism have 
heen let loose upon the Christian world by the universal 
disillusionment following the war. The war was neces- 
sarily an appeal to force. It meant that European nations 
had lost faith in conference, diplomacy, arbitration, in any 
form of reasoning process, and, therefore, that might must 
decide right. A divine voice seemed to say to the world: 
“Thou hast appealed unto Cesar; unto Cesar shalt thou 
go.” And 


unto 


atter the war is over we are still tragically 


going Cesar. A Czsarian Christ, who shall ac- 
complish by carthquake and rending of the sky and the 
‘tampling feet of war-horses what he has obviously failed 
io accomplish by spiritual means, is now the great desire 


of multitudes. An earthly king, a Prussian warlord raised 


to the ath power and seated on a literal throne in Jeru- 
salem, 1s to establish the kingdom which the Holy Spirit 
can never establish, and the Christian dispensation, having 
shown itself a failure, is to give way to a military regime 
dipped in the blood of the wicked. All the terrible imagery 
of the premillenialists can be found indeed in the Old 
Testament, but to this great apostasy from the spiritual 
conception of the kingdom the apostle would surely cry: 
“How turn ye back to the weak and beggarly elements?” 
No rending of the sky can change one human heart. No 
physical power, even that of omnipotence, can force one 
human will. To resort to physical means in order to ¢s- 
tablish the spiritual reign of Christ is to despair of the 
eospel. 

To those who adopt this hopeless view of the future, 
of course, all effort at betterment of social conditions is 


May 


beside 


preac 


thing 


] 
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beside the mark. One of the leaders—a very able 
} 


preacher—was recently asked if he would not give some- 
“What,” 
said his friend, “if you saw children living in poverty and 


9) «6 


squalor, would you not give to aid them: 


thing to aid in changing any social situation. 


Not a copper,” 
was the reply, “I would go on preaching the gospel; I 
care nothing for babies.”” Another of the leaders—a most 
gracious and devoted missionary spirit—has recently writ- 
ten me from the orient saying that after forty years in 

at land he sees no progress, no real change; that the only 
hope is in the rending of the sky and the physical advent 
avenging Lord. Could more 


Thus the Christian joins hands with the materi- 


f the any confession be 
tragic? 
alist in denying that God’s in His world, and in asserting 


that the future progress of the world depends on physical 


BORING FROM WITHIN 


Baptists, therefore, face not only dangers without, but 
far more insidious dangers within. They face the paraly- 
sis of hyper-Calvinism, the recrudescence of the pessimism 

h once cried to William Carey: “Young man, sit 
yn.” It is true that many who look for physical violence 

as the sole hope of the world are active in foreign mis- 
But why? Not because of profound interest in 

China or India or the islands of the sea. Not because they 
pe to effect by the grace of God any real change in the 
egions beyond. But merely because by “bearing witness” 
fore the catastrophe arrives .-ey will have cleared their 
skirts of responsibility. ich bearing witness, with 

conviction that it will avail nothing save to pluck a 

brands from the future burning, would be a world- 
medy, if it were not a world-tragedy. It is the descent 

the high hopes of the Christian faith into the abyss 
materialism—hopeless until the violent end. 
But the fundamentalists are not confined to any one 
nomination. They are “boring from within” in many 
hurches scattered all through the denominations. Many 
urches now have pastors partially educated in “short- 
it” schools—sincere and honest men who have no interest 
iny form of social or civic endeavor, who stand aloof 
rom all efforts at Christian unity, are suspicious of all 
‘lucation, and strive to create a “one-track mind” 
hurch. A_ flood of material is now flowing 


ugh the mails, written by men who are not loyal to 


in the 
printed 


denomination, but simply devoted to a special set of 
ctrines which they conceive to be the gospel. This litera- 
peculiarly censorious and pharisaic. It is far more 
gent in attacks on Christian leaders than in resistance 

ypen unbelief. 
“SOUND 


THE ALARM!” 


{ )y 


1 my desk lies a package of tracts issued by the “Gos- 
Missionary Union” of Kansas City. Many of them 
lude with the slogan, “Sound the alarm!’ Many are 
lirect assaults on the foremost Christian men of our gen- 
‘ration or on the churches they represent. Here are a few 
i the titles: “The Congregational Church of Today and 
Why I Separated from It”; “The New Course of Study 


for Methodist Preachers” 


(condemned as “a last deathly 
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push toward the boiling cataract of destruction’’); “Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan’s* Further Down Grade” ;“The Spirit- 
ual Poison of the Y. M. C. A.”; “A Perverted Gospel” 
(attacking Mr. S. D. Gordon) ; “Mr. F. B. Meyer’s Cor- 
rection” (condemning Dr. Meyer for 
President Taft at a public meeting), etc. 


introducing ex- 
, etc. 

According to these writings, “Professor Henry Drum- 
mond did untold injury to the cause of Christ,” “the work 
of the Religious Education Association is diabolical,” the 
“Outlines of Theology” by Professor William Newton 
Clarke is “an emasculated travesty of the gospel,” Pro- 
fessor George A. Coe “exalts education above salvation,” 
Mr. John R. Mott “has proved himself only great in his 
iolly,” and even William A. 


Sunday is “a modern Jero- 


boam.” As opposed to such leaders the ideal preacher, 
we are told, is the patriarch Noah, “whose eyes never re- 
joiced in seeing friend or foe, save his own little family, 
enter the only door of hope, and that soon to be shut. A 
preacher of righteousness a hundred and twenty years, but 
no hand was raised for prayer, no tear dimmed the eye, 
no confession of sin was made, and yet he toiled and 
builded and preached And this 
hyper-Calvinisiic distortion is set forth as the simon-pure 
gospel of the Nazarene! This teaching is not merely bit- 


So it must be with us.” 


terly pharisa:c, but is the antipodes of all which Christ 
lived and died to establish on earth. 
LIBERAI 


AND CATHOLIC 


Yet this teaching, which is driving thousands of intelli- 
gent young people away from the kingdom of God, and 
forcing mature men and women quietly to leave the 
churches if they would follow Christ, has seized upon 
some Baptist churches as a peculiarly fruitful field of 


operation because of their democratic organization. Where 


theological doctrine may be determined by majority vote, 
and changed by annual 


mass-meeting, there the religious 
demagogue finds his alluring opportunity. The preacher 
of little education and fervid oratory crowds his church 
by sensational denunciation of Christian leaders of his 
time and baptizes scores of those who do not think, but 
are content to 


feel. The larger his church grows, the 


greater is the peril to the Christian faith. The throngs 
that assemble weekly to hear ridicule poured upon science 
and art and education, and to hear marvelous expositions 
of impending catastrophe are the same throngs that take 
their politics from the cartoonists of the daily press. And 
when these popular gifts, deeply needed in the service of 
a spiritual faith, are devoted to driving out Christian teachers 
of blameless life and unswerving devotion to our Lord. be- 
cause those teachers cannot subscribe to a set of shibbo- 
leths, the alienation of intelligence from Christianity pro- 
ceeds apace. 

When, therefore, the Baptists of today are asked to 
adopt an authoritative creed, we must ask what is meant 
To a simple expression of great fundamental truths, there 
can be no possible objection. On the 
not put our beliefs into language, they must be anemic 
and nebulous indeed. The New 
was such a statement—an expression, never an imposition 
But now a creed is wanted as a test to be applied to every 


ontrary, 11 we can 


Hampshire confession 
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pastor, every trustee, every missionary, a test such as our 
3aptist fathers would have instantly repudiated. In the 
charter of Brown University (1764), described by the 
founders as “liberal and catholic,” are only two specifica- 
tions regarding the character of the instruction. The first 
in general “respect the 
(That is not precisely the position of Mr. Wil- 


is that the public teaching shall 
sciences.” 
liam Jennings Bryan). The second is a golden sentence 
which should be written on the walls of every school 
tounded by Baptists: “Into this liberal and catholic insti- 
tution shall never be admitted any religious tests, but on 
the contrary a!! the members thereof shall forever enjoy 
full, free, absolute, uninterrupted liberty of conscience.” 
Those sonorous adjectives, unusual in any legal document, 
show how deeply our Baptist fathers resented the tests 
imposed for centuries at Oxford and Cambridge, imposed 
for a time at Harvard and Yale, and how eagerly they 
'uilded an institution in which sectarian instruction—in- 
cluding Baptist doctrines—was by charter excluded from 
+} 


he classrooms. Are we worthy of our noble ancestry? 


ANTAGONISM TO EDUCATION 


Today there is a recrudescence of the old antagonism 
to education. In its early days the leaders of the denomi- 
nation so emphasized the enduement of the spirit as the 
wreat necessity in preaching that they deprecated an edu- 
cation which in England had produced polished essayists 
nstead of Christian prophets. In seeking to found a col- 
lege the Georgia Baptists expressly denied that it was to 
he for the training of ministers—God would attend to that. 
\ll through the decades there has been a smouldering 
suspicion that education destroys simplicity and fervent 
conviction, and that schools should be maintained, if at all, 
merely as agents of doctrinal propaganda. A certain group 
ioday would climinate from all denominational schools 
the teachers who cannot subscribe to their peculiar views 
and would indoctrinate every pupil before graduation. 
They have recently sent to the pupils in such schools a 
questionnaire, hoping to gain from disaffected pupils some 
ground for accusation against the teachers. When one 
father of a family, however, found that his daughter, aged 
fourteen, was being questioned as to the paternity of our 
Lord, he replied so vigorously that such interrogations 
iave ceased. 


1 


hurches are incited to send questionnaires to their pastors 


Now, as a preferable method, members of 


end expose those pastors if the answers are not satisfac- 
tory. Thus the prophecy is literally—and joyously—ful- 
filled: “A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 

The present outcry against the teaching of “evolution” 

a curious case of willingness to misunderstand. So far. 
as it Is a protest against degrading conceptions of human 
personality, we welcome it. So far as it is a revival of 


ot 


he old doctrine that “‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 


’ 


\dam, and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise,” it has 


no basis in science or religion. No theory of man’s origin 
could be more humiliating to human pride than the idea 
that he was made of the dust of the ground. Even to 
iriginate in an oyster or an amoeba would be nobler than 
that! But whether coming from dust or oyster or ape, 


the essential fact is that God breathed into him the 
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breath of life. Any doctrine of evolution which clings 
to that great truth is theistic, and may be thoroughly 
Christian. Evoluticn, of course, can originate nothing, 
any more than the Copernican theory of astronomy can 
originate the stars. Evolution—which is quite distinct 
from the special doctrine of “Darwinism”—is purely a 
conception of method, and has nothing to do with causes, 
Like the doctrine of Copernicus it may be affirmed or 
denied by theist and atheist alike. There is probably 
not a competent teacher of physical science in any college 
or public school in the northern states who does not accept 
some form of the evolutionary theory. The great ma- 
jority of Baptists, educated in such schools, unquestion- 
ably hold no longer the “carpenter theory” of the world, 
sut believe in divine creation through an evolutionary 
process. 

But just as the noble prophecy of Jonah furnishes the 
literalist only a chance to discuss the gastronomic capacity 
of the whale, so the first chapter of Genesis yields to 
some men nothing but a discussion as to whether man 
came from “mud or monkey.” Vain is any attempt in 
our day to make college students believe that Genesis was 
given to teach astroromy or biology. We should no more 
go to Genesis for science than we should go to Spurgeon 
or Phillips Brooks for instruction in wireless telegraphy. 
The doctrine of perpetual development is given us in the 
first and fundamental parable of Jesus: “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Baptists once 
declared that teaching should “respect the sciences.” A 
school which is afraid of science, or insists on having no 
science later than that of Paul, or even Moses, is un- 
worthy of Baj:tist support. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Is, then, the present division in the Baptist ranks due 
To affirm 
that would be impossible. It would be to assume the 


simply to the obscurantism of a single group? 
pharisaism we deplore. Certainly deeper causes have 
been at work. Nor are we willing to say that the fault 
Rash statements 
Baptists are 
still united by an immense and unswerving desire to be 
loyal to the mind of Christ. 


is absolutely and entirely on one side. 
are easily made and not easily withdrawn. 


For us he is no human pro- 
duct. For us “his character forbids his possible classifica- 
tion with men.” For us Christ is no improved edition of 
We cannot listen calmly 
to the Boston woman who spoke of “Wendell Phillips and 
other Christs.” We are united by the faith Charles Lamb 


expressed when he said: “If Shakespeare were to enter 


Confucius, no bettered Buddha. 


this room where we are sitting, we should all instantly 
rise; if Christ were to enter, we should all instantly 


kneel That sense of finding a value in Jesus of Naz- 
areth which brings us to our knees and compels an al- 
legiance never yielded to any other character in human 
history, that clear conviction that “he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father”’—that is our great heritage, our 
common bond. 

But both conservative and liberal may now admit that 
in some things the denomination has gone too fast. It 
has gone too fast in the matter of centralization and over- 
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The ill-fated Interchurch Movement was 
the apotheosis of machinery. It depended on a marvellous 
array of surveys, indexes, catalogues and diagrams, and 
the sound of its clicking typewriters drowned out its pro- 
phetic message. Baptists by their history and genius are 
shy of mechanism. When a few years ago they united 
all missionary, educational, publishing and charitable ef- 
tort under one board of promotion, and “pooled” all funds 
in one huge and hypothetical one hundred million dollar 
fund, they unquestionably over-organized a people always 
strong in self-determination and home rule. 


organization. 


It is against 
human nature to pool all Christian interests in one gigantic 
bureau, and there is little human interest in giving to a 
The 
board of promotion has now changed its method and al- 
lows designated funds for objects that are dear to in- 
dividuals. It 


fund, when men long to give to a person or a cause. 


While we cannot 
“unscramble the eggs” and do not wish to do so, we must 


must now go farther. 
develop again a certain measure of decentralization, with 
local headquarters and larger recognition of local tradi- 
tion and loyalty. The federal government of the United 
States is strong only because the state governments have 
certain reserved powers. The finely balanced powers of 
the states and the nation may well suggest a balance of 
powers in the denomination. 


TOO HASTY EXPOSITIONS 

It may also be true that we have gone too fast in the 
matter of hasty expositions of what is involved in a liberal 
attitude in religion, Every Baptist is theoretically a “‘lib- 
eral,” bound by no dogmatic creed, subservient to no ec- 
lesiastical superior, a disciple of him who took the liberal 
side in all discussions regarding sabbaths or fastings or 
any religious observance. But the liberalism which we 
all should claim and exercise does not warrant us in 
sweeping assertions sure to be misunderstood by the un- 
educated folk who are always in the majority. 

We are offended to the very soul when we hear Emer- 


con speak of the “noxious insistence on the personality of 
and tell us that 


“ 


God knows no persons.” But 
ve are also offended, or ought to be, when one liberal 
leader of the Baptists writes that “the Bible has all the 
marks of a deliberate human composition,” and when an- 
her reproves those who “declare very positively that 
here is a place called heaven where the saved will be 
forever happy in the presence of God. . . . There is no 
adequate ground for their confident assertions.” Such 
statements are, to say the least, loose and reckless writing. 
They misrepresent the authors—who are excellent Chris- 
tian men—as much as they mislead the readers. They are 
pedagogically unsound because they are designed to shock 
rather than instruct, and they affirm that which, properly 
explained, no one disputes, but which, carelessly read, no 
Christian teacher believes. 


1 
t} 


the Christian man in the street must choose between the 


May the day never come when 
ludaizers and the shockers! The preacher of today is 
in the position of moving pictures—the audience is com- 
posed of either children or childish minds. The religious 


teacher may well remember that the psychological tests 
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given in the army showed that the average soldier had the 
mind of a child of thirteen years. Is the average church 
member more inature ? 


OVER DEVELOPED MECHANISM 

In two respects, then, we must admit that the denomina- 
tion has outrun its own constituency, making a certain re- 
action inevitable—-in over-organization and in needlessly 
negative assertion of liberal thought apart from positive 
and counter-balancing assertion of the truths which all 
Christians hold dear. We have constructed a mechanism 
#s huge as that of any railroad system and we have not 
We 


have chilled the enthusiasm of devoted women, who do 


found any railroad presidents to put in charge of it. 


not take kindiy to mechanism, but delight in personal 
work for persons. The missionary in his far-away station 
has suffered from “low visibility,” while we have thrust 
into the foreground programs and schedules and drives and 
statistics—the cogs and wheels and pulleys of an imper- 
sonal machine. We must restore personality to its right- 
ful place in the kingdom. 


than 


The king’s business demands 


more or oratory; it 


same ad- 
ministrative and executive power as the major industries 


of our country. 


piety demands the 
Unless we can find or develop such 
power, we must return to the simpler methods of a for- 
mer decade, when our main reliance was on ideas and not 
on system. 

We must also remember that in dealing with vast num- 
ers of people who are historically suspicious of educa- 
tion, who seventy-five years ago voted that their Foreign 
Missionary Union should curtail education in favor of 
itinerant evangelism—we must remember that mere de- 
uials of popular crudities are not enough. Rightly do the 
rank and file demand positive teaching, definite construc- 
tion and affirmation aglow with conviction. Positive 
preaching that -an smite the evil because it is sure of the 
mind of Christ is our constant need. 

And our need is equally for a truly Christian atmos- 
phere in every Christian school. That cannot be secured 
by creedal tests, which humiliate and repel strong men; nor 
by requirement of church membership, which is no guar- 
antee of Christian influence. It can only be secured by 
direct action on the part of trustees and presidents to pro- 
vide personal contact of students with modern prophets, 
preachers, missionaries, and leaders of Christian thought 
and action. Any school which is not for Christianity is 
against it. 


TWO POSSIBILITIES 


What is likely to be the outcome of the present dis- 


sonance among Baptists? After the meetings to be held 


in Indianapolis in June we may know the answer. Two 
possibilities lie on the horizon. 

The denomination may divide; furnishing America, al- 
ready cursed with isolated sects, with another sectarian 
body. In that case we shall see many years of litigation 
over endowment funds, years of contradiction in the mis- 
sionary enterprise at home and abroad, years of enfeeble- 
ment in education and philanthropy and religious publi- 
cation. Worst of all, we shall see bitterness among breth- 


ren, the estrangement of friends, the triumph of the 
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We shall see the liberals 
becoming more extreme in their declarations and the con- 
servatives assuming for all practical purposes the intel- 
tectual attitude of the Second Adventists, 
summation is devoutly to be deplored. 


forces of disunity and unbelief. 


Such a con- 


On the other hand, the spirit of tolerance and charity, 
the spirit of Roger Williams and John A. 
ae Bs 


great 


Broadus and 
Gordon, may arise once more and recall us to our 
denomination 
founded on the principle of individual liberty ought to 
have room in it for various types of thought. 


heritage and greater mission. A 
From the 
beginning there have been two impulses in Baptist history. 
these, John Calvin, with whose 
teaching the Baptists came into contact in Holland, has 
The 
ether impulse, derived from the fervent Anabaptists, has 


One of derived from 
tended steadily toward literalism and dogmatism. 


been one of reliance on the inward light, of emphasis on 
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the social gospel and the spiritual kingdom on the earth, 

In the phrase of Dr. R. S. Storrs, “every denomination 
needs two wings to fly with.” A denomination which con- 
tains only stand-patters and obscurantists is an impedi- 
ment to the kingdom of God. A denomination which con- 
tains only the adventurous and path-breaking minds may 
run away with itself. We need both conservative and 
iiberal, both the men who are sure of yesterday and the 
We need the 
popular pictorial evangelist with his dramatic gospel for 
children, and the trained scholar who rejoices to see the 
sun when it is for most men below the horizon. We need 
the men of even narrow minds, if they are sincerely fol- 
lowing all the truth they can receive. We need, above 
all, men who can be broad without being flat, hospitable 
but not nebuions, so sure of God that they do not need 
each morning to put forth reckless hands to steady his ark. 


men who can greet the unseen with a cheer. 


This article will be followed in a forthcoming issue by an article written by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the 


Vs 


\ethodist Church, on “The Future of the Baptists’—an outside view. 


The World Within the World 


By Rufus 


N his great constructive book on the Philosophy of 
Religion, published twenty-five years ago, August 


Sabatier declared that man is “incurably religious.” 


“T am religious,” this interesting French scholar asserts, 


“because | am a man.” He boldly takes the ground that 


the moment che human soul reveals its essential nature it 


hows a native tendency—what the biologists would call 
“tropism’’—to seek for God. 
Tertullian, who could sometimes talk as a Roman lawver 


and lean very strong!y toward a religion of authority, in a 
famous passage has insisted that the testimony of the soul, 


when it stands forth in its native powers and speaks out 


of its experience, is religious—‘whenever the soul comes 


to itself, as out of a surfeit, or a sleep, or a sickness, and 


attains something of its natural soundness, it speaks 


of Gov 

William James in his Psychology bears his positive tes- 
timony to the fact that man in his normal inner processes 
seeks and finds 


a “Great Companion.” “We hear,” he 


ays, “in these days of scientific enlightenment, a great 


leal of discussion about the efficacy of prayer; and many 


reasons are given us why we should not pray, whilst others 
are given why we should. But in all this very little is said 
of the reason why we do pray, which is simply that we 
cannot help praying. The impulse to pray is a necessary 
consequence of the fact that whilst the innermost of the 
empirical selves of a man is a self of the social sort, it can 
yet find its adequate Socius only in an ideal world.” We 
ire haunted, he goes on to say, “by this sense of an ideal 
spectator.” 

Here are three different types of men, all contending 
that religion is grounded in the essential nature of man. 
The testimony could be greatly increased and it would 


M. Jones 


carry much weight if it did not meet with certain some- 
what solemn facts on the other side of the account. We 
are confronted by a generation of boys and girls in our 
schools and colleges who often seem to be non-religious, 
“untroubled by a spark.” They are not lawless, they are 
uot anti-social. They are no more unethical than students 
liave been in the past, often they are less. 
seem to have no interest in religion. 


They merely 
They appear to be 
unconcerned whether God exists or not. If he does exist 
he is not on their list of acquaintances and they give the 
inatter no further consideration. Their lives are full of 
activity but lacking in depth. They seem to have eliminated 
that dimension of the soul which opens out into contact 
and fellowship with a great, invisible Companion. 


POSITIVE INCULCATION OF RELIGION 


This situation, serious as it is, does not, I think, alter 
the central facts to which the above quoted experts bear 
witness. The apparent drop of religious interest on the 
part of the present rising generation is due to a number of 
cumulative causes and is almost 
stage. 


certainly a temporary 
Religion—like any instinctive tendency—is easily 
checked, inhibited or masked. If, when a fundamental 
’ it does not receive the proper stimulus, 
encouragement and backing, it is apt to “fade out” and 
disappear, or at least to become quiescent and dormant. 
This has happened to many young people in our time. The 
positive incuication of religion has been absent in a very 
large number of homes. When the stage of wonder and 
awe was reached nothing was done to meet it, to foster it, 
to feed it, and to raise it to its true significance and glory. 
The Sunday school, and a good deal of the other religious 
nurture outside the home, have been crude, old-fashioned, 


tendency “ripens’ 
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dogmatic and superficial. These have not been, in many 
cases, Of a type that interest, arrest and attract the grow- 
ing boy or girl in our present day complex world. They 
nave been in large measure out of line with the facts of 
ife which these same boys and girls were acquiring in 
their reading and in their conversation with their fellows. 
Then come the studies in science and history in school and 
college which strike straight across the group of ideas that 
lave been accumulated in the field of religion. The rivalry 
is sharp and acute. The secular teaching is backed with 
solid authority, it is verified by example and experiment 
and the other stock of ideas is challenged and found want 
ing. It quickly slides out of mind, but it leaves the youth 
disillusioned. He—and also she—has now learned to dis- 
ount in advance the great verities of the eternal world 
and henceforth the main concern is to keep the feet on the 
ground and to cash in as many items of passing pleasure 
as possible. 


RELIGION NATIVE TO THE SOUL 


In spite of this melancholy situation, and I think I have 
t overstated it, religion is a native, natural, normal 
Under proper nurture and 
guidance every child would leap to religion with spon- 
taneity and joy, as he rises to the other great functions of 
his being when they come in process with the unfolding of 
his life. 


function of the human soul. 


My reason for saying this is that there is a 
fundamental push or surge in the very structure of our 
being which makes the individual person over-finite. He 
transcends himself and goes out beyond the fringes of his 


Tied up though he is to a body of limited size and weight, 
fixed though he is in a definite region of space and a 
definite period of time, he nevertheless rises above both 
space and time and transcends every kown limit that 
ippears to coop him up and hem him in. He looks before 
nd after, he travels beyond what is, he forecasts what has 
not happened and acts continually by the vision of what 
lis soul feels ought to be. He creates ideals. He looks 
lown as from a wider tower of observation upon all tem- 
poral events and happenings. He judges his choices and 
is deeds, not merely on a basis of their success or failure, 
ut on an absolute basis of whether they are intrinsically 
right or good. This strange being we call “man” is a 
kind of “amphibian” creature who can live in a realm of 
space and time and matter, but who can and does also live 
ina higher realm of supersensuous reality. 


This capacity, 
€ most amazing thing about us, is what fits us for the 
ractice of religion and sends us on our quests for our 
livine Companion and keeps us moving on toward the 
ty of God. 

But that is only half of the story. The other half is 
more wonderful still. There is a strange story in Genesis, 
which tells how men in the Plains of Shinar, in the cradle 
tage of the race, built, or tried to build, a great tower up 
nto the sky to reach God and to get into companionship 
with him. The whole New Testament, on the other hand, 
's occupied with that wonderful other half of the story. 
lt is forever telling how God himself is the seeker. He 


transcends himself. He does not stay apart, as Aristotle 
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thought he did, absorbed in himself, sufficient unto himself, 
too great and too pure to come into contact or fellowship 
with imperfect beings of our lowly type. On the contrary, 
we are led to believe that love is the fundamental trait of 
his nature. Goodness is the essential characteristic of his 
being. He is an eternal Father, a spontaneous lover of 
men, interested in all that concerns the making of man, 
He gives himself freely, he shares his life with us, he 
suffers with us in our mistakes and blunders and sins, he 
is always trying to find us and to bring us home. 

If this is so—and it is the very substance of Christ’s 
proclamation and the heart of the gospel message—then 
there is something divine in man and something human in 
God, and we find each other and enjoy each other. He 
became man that we might become divine. Just that is 
what the mystic asserts. He asserts it, because he has 
found it to be so in his own first-hand experience. For 
him in the last analysis religion rests as solidly on expe- 
rience as do the facts of the world he sees and touches. 

If God is spirit and man is spirit it is not strange, 
absurd nor improbable that there should be communion 
and correspondence between them. The odd thing is that 
we have correspondence with a world of matter, not that 
we have correspondence with a world of spiritual reality 
like our own inner nature. The thing that needs explana- 
tion is how we have commerce with rocks and hills and 
sky. 
that which is likest ourselves. 


It seems natural that we should have commerce with 


rhou shouldst not wonder more, if well I judge, 
At thine ascent, than at a rivulet 

From some high mount descending to the plains 
Marvel it would be in thee, if deprived 

Of hindrance, thou down below, 


wert seated 


As if on earth the living fire were quiet. 


We get accustomed to certain experiences which occur 
with regularity and we draw a line around these, mark 
them off as natural and normal and assume that we under- 
stand them since we can assign a cause for them and 
“explain” them with well-known phrases which we have 
coined. Other experiences, not so universal and not 
capable of being organized or explained in terms of space 
and cause are looked upon with suspicion. As a matter 
of fact our sense experience of an eternal world is one 
of our supreme mysteries and we have not solved the 
mystery when we have talked learnedly about molecular 
vibrations, and brain-paths. The mystery remains deep 
and unfathomable. 


SYMBOLS AND MEANINGS 


It is not a whit more mysterious when the God who is 
spirit surges into our consciousness and floods us with a 
joyous sense of rea! presence and gives us the evidence. 

That 


The spiritual mysteries 
The sphere of the 


very near about us lies 
realm of 
supernal powers 


Impinges on this world of ours 
Sometimes when I do not have on my bifocal spectacles 
I pick up an unportant book and try to read it. I hold it 
far away at arm’s length and then I can read the large 
letters of the title page, but when. I turn to the text al! 
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I can see is a strange medley of 
I can just make out that these marks mean words, and 
[ can distinguish where one word ends and another begins, 
hut read | cannot. I know that these printed signs might 
convey an important message to me, if only I could see 
them clearly enough to grasp their meaning, but I cannot 
I find them, hook them 


on over my ears and bring the lenses into place in front 


do it. I go to hunt my glasses. 


of the eyes. Then presto! the whole page alters. It is 
no longer covered with meaningless marks. I become 
clairvoyant and see through the signs to their meaning. 
1 catch the message which I missed. It has swung into 
the range of visibility and I apprehend it. 

Some such change of vision and of meaning in the whole 
congeries of things 


occurs when an experience of God 


comes to a person. The world has not changed, the things 
which are there are not different but they have come up 
into greater visibility, because the beholder has discovered 


how to see—at last has got “speculation” in his eyes, to 


He passes over from theory, from 
from 


words, words, words, to knowledge of acquaintance and 


use Macbeth’s phrase. 
hearsay, from doctrine, from external authority, 
to unwavering first-hand conviction. 

I do not believe this thing needs to be so rare and 


unusual. I maintain that we are built for it and possess 


“pot-hooks and cranes.” 
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the apparatus for it in our native structure. The difficulty 
is that we take “the other world,” that is, the world of 
matter, the world of business, the world of pig iron and 
pork as the one reality. We live in it and for it. We 
have formed our language for that. We have trained our 
senses to see that, to measure it and describe it. We do 
not expect any other. We do not learn to build inward, 
to read the signs of spiritual fellowship with an invisible 
Companion, to take the way of the spirit to that life which 
is all the time nearer than the breath which sustains life. 

Wordsworth tells us in his prose preface to his Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality that for him as a boy the inner 
realities were much more real than were the solid things 
of matter outside. “I was often unable to think of exter- 
nal things as having external existence, and I communed 
with all that | saw as something not apart from, but in- 
herent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times while 
going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall 
myself.” 

Most of us lean the other way and build on the outward. 
We need to recall ourselves to the reality of “that world 
within the world we see.” We need to open the gate and 
let the tides of spiritual energy flood in and vitalize us 
with the real presence, felt and known and tested through 
its moral power revealed in our personal lives. 


” 


Chants of the Social Dawning: - 


Thomas Curtis Clark 


By William L. Stidger 


It runs like 
across the mountain peaks. It is 


Hk dawn of the new day is on the hills. 
rippling sunlight 
“like thunder” 
There is no mood of revolution in it. 


not coming up as did Kipling’s dawn, 
across China bay. 
It is coming, slowly and surely, in the hearts of the poets 
and prophets and preachers of the church of Christ in 
Kngland and America. It is coming like a beautiful and 
permeating dawn. 
And as Sill, the 


are upon the hills.” 


California poet, said, “Other footsteps 
These other footsteps are God’s, They 
footsteps of the 


panying this new and beautiful dawning there are far-off 


are the social conscience. And accom- 


chantings; chantings as beautiful as light—and as pene- 
There 
light on the little hills, 


blue stream, light on the white road, light on 


trating. “The chanticleer” is calling up the dawn. 


is light on the mountain peaks, 


light on the 


the pheasant hen’s wings; light where factory smoke 


beiches; light where sweaty men go and come in armies; 
light in dark living rooms; light everywhere. 

But the singing and the chanting is the significant thing. 
These are the prophets and the poets singing, singing, 


singing; calling up the dawn. These are the “legislators of 


the world.” And one beautiful voice among them is that 
of Thomas Curtis Clark; 


chanting the song of the social dawning. 


he who, through his poetry. ts 
One feels that 


this is true as he reads “A Song for Morning” 


Makers of poems limpid and lilting, 

Strummers of tunes romantic and tearful, 

Learn the fresh music of mountains gigantic, 

Hear the wild runes of the free-bounding rivers; 
Hark to the corn song that bursts from the prairie— 
Song old as nature, dewy as morning, 

Song everlasting, regenerating, 

Sung by our sires in pioneer cabins, 

Hummed by our mothers, by Indians threatened, 
Over the cradles of burgeoning peoples. 


Learn the new chants of times democratic, 
Free as the ocean, strong as the tempest; 

Sing the new life of comrades close-tethered; 
Sing the new love that leaps over mountains, 
Crossing the sea and flooding like sunrise. 


Makers of poems limpid and lilting, 

Leave the old tunes of vanishing nations, 

Learn the fresh songs of a new world-affection, 
Chant the new music of brothers and lovers. 


There is the dawn of 
One finds the same thing in “A Song 
for Christian Laborers” 


There is dawn in that chanting. 


a new camaraderie. 


Not only in our churchly shrines 
We praise thy holy name, 


The 


interp! 


gems | 


happy 
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Not only by our prayers and vows 
We hail thy sacred fame; 

But in our work we worship thee, 
The lowly 

To whom all toiling was of worth, 
For whom no task was mean. 


Nazarene, 


May all our labors be to thee, 
Dear master of our life; 

Inspire our hearts with songs of joy, 
Rebuke our selfish strife; 

In grimy shop and busy mart 
May we not waste nor shirk, 

But ever conscious of thine eyes, 
Loved comrade of our work, 


The last two verses of “The City” give us a new social 
interpretation of the “city celestial.” It is not a city ot 
gems and gold that we seek in these days, but a city of 
happy labor and love: 


No man shall dwell therein 
Who labors but for pelf; 
No one shall tread its streets 

Who serves the god of self; 
But each shall work for each 

And greed shall be forgot, 
For love abides therein 

And hatred cometh not. 


The city that we seek 

Is not of gems and gold; 
No citadel of light 

Shall to our eyes unfold; 
Today we slowly build 

The city of God's own: 
Within the hearts of men 

We build it stone on stone. 


(nd from “The City” to “The New Eden” the journey 
s not far, for when we have men happy at their toil we 
shall have the City celestial; and when we have the City 
celestial, we shall not be far from the borderlands of “The 
New Eden” of which this social chanter sings in a poem 
under that title: 


When every child shall, through his native gift, 
Be truthward led along the ways of joy; 

When every man shall at his labor lift 

Hand, head and heart to God, who gave employ; 


When every one an artist soul shall be, 

At forge or easel, at the desk or loom, 

Then, through his task shall every man be free, 
And none shall toil as captive to his doom. 


Cities shall then become the shrines of art; 
Towns, gardens all, shall blossom as the May; 
Laughter shall thrive, of every life a part, 
And rest await each man at close of day. 


Then shall be born the kingdom of the blest; 

In every heart shall love exalted be; 

Then God once more shall see his garden drest 

With flower and fruit, and every pleasant tree. 
These Thomas Curtis Clark 


are great phrases that 


hants for us, phrases of the social dawning: “The New 
den,” and “The Golden Age”: 


The golden age will come 
When men shall work for joy; 
When each shall find employ 
Suited to each; 
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When toil shall teach, 

Not bring the soul disgust; 

Men will not hear, “Thou must!” 
Labor will not be sold, 

In that bright age of gold. 


In that verse this poet has sung great words and a great 
central thought of the social gospel. The one thing that 
the church must do is to see that human labor is not sim- 
ply slavery. When man shall love his toil the dawning 
will be near, and it is our sublime task to see that man 
has short enough hours, and such healthful working con- 
ditions, that his toil shall not be slavery to him; that he 
shall have enough leisure to grow a soul and to know 
his children and his God. It is the task of the church to 
bring this “golden age” to dawning. Little children in that 
glad time shall have a rightful place in “The Kingdom”: 

When little children have their rights— 
The right to play and dream— 

When none shall dare to warp their backs 
With labor, then shall gleam, 

For darkened earth, the golden dawn 

The prophets yearned to look upon. 


When toiling shall inspire to song, 
When hearts no more are dumb 

Beneath a hard taskmaster’s hand, 
Then shall the Kingdom come; 

Then shall the curse be gone from toil, 

And none shall die of grinding moil 


There are three great lines, great fundamental utter- 
ances, in this partial quotation from “The Kingdom.” Two 
of those lines do a thing that I have not found in social 
poetry to date. They link the message of the prophets 
of the Old Testament with the social gospel. Those of us 
who have studied the Bible under teachers who had the 
social vision have learned that the fundamental message 
Moses’ 


from the social and 


of the prophets was social, and that the heart of 
message was freedom for humanity 
industrial wrongs of the Pharaohs. Therefore these are 
epoch making lines; we quote them again in order that 


they may stand out like two twin stars: 


For darkened earth, the golden dawn 
The prophets yearned to look upon 


There is the Old Testament social utterance intimated in 
two lines; lines that roll hke mighty thunder down the 
dawning of the new day. 

The third line that thrills the social soul is that dream of 
all lovers of labor and men: the dream of that time wher 
men shall go to their toil with a song in their hearts as some 
of us have learned to do because we have labor that is 
love to us: 


When toiling shall inspire to song. 


That will be the great day come at last: “When toiling 


shall inspire to song.” 


PROTESTS OF THE SOCIAL PROPHET 


One of the things that I like about this virile poet's 
social chants of the dawning is that, like Jesus of old, he 
would drive the money changers out of the temple of 
God. There are lightning flashes in the prose-poem that he 
calls “Real Estate”: 
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4 thousand acres of forest land, lying under the blue sky 
since the first dawn; watered by undying rivers sent down 
by the eternal mountains. It was there before the angel 
raised the flaming sword at the gate of Eden; it echoes 
with the giant footfalls of the scudding buffalo; the red 
men were late comers to its ancient wilds. 

\ small, thin, bumptious biped steps over its border and 
plants a sign which reads, “For Sale.” 


In another scathing, prophetic protest he sings “Life Is 
a Feast, They Say”: 


Life is a feast, they say: Yet millions of men, born in 
squalor, pass their lives in weariness and wretchedness, 
and when they come to die wonder why they had to live. 

Life is a feast, they say: Yet millions of women, forever 

doomed to the smoke and the shadows of a back alley in 

death without a glimpse 
of a garden of lilies in springtime, and with no memory 


Factory Row, reach the day of 


of a country road in October. 
Life is a feast, they say: Yet millions of children having 
glutted their eyes on the sparkling beauty of the Christmas 
shop windows, must go back with empty arms and aching 
hearts to a cold corner of a dark room in Tenement Alley. 


Life is a feast, they say 


“God Almighty, how that scathes and burns and rips our 
social souls open!” exclaimed a friend of mine to whom I 
read this prose-poem a while ago. And he said what he 
said with a great reverence; albeit with a burning passion. 


Another her, 


protest of this prophet of the dawning is 
n a prose-poem which he calls “Devolution.” In the first 


” 


1e pictures man as he gambles in “business” to 


1 
} 
i 


paragraph 
cheat and rob his neighbors; pictures him as he starts and 
arries through a war for a piece of ground; pictures him 
as he kills ten million men, destroys ten kingdoms and sets 

world on fire for personal revenge. Then he flings these 


two biting paragraphs at us, 


like thunderbolts of protest 


and indignation: 


he stars shine on, and smile at the little fool; the mountains 
shake their sides with laughter; the forests cease their 
singing to gossip about this mad new-comer into the 


earthly community. 


in the image of of God, continues to walk 


ments, and to pile up bricks, and to rob his 


and to burn up the world. 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL PROPHET 


But there are other than protests from this — social 


there are tender and sobbing prayers. There is 


ophei 
that great social poem which we learn was “written in a 


ity park”; it is called “Prayer of the Poor”; and I have 


found nothing more beautiful in all social writing than 
this poem 


1OV of cool, green places, 
smiles of kindly faces, 

» poor, give thanks today; 
are-beridden toilers, 


We, the broken, prisoned moilers 


Would not, thankless, go our way 
Kut we want the scent of roses 


} 


For our joy, when each day closes, 


Lest our drudging starve our souls; 
our children, give us flowers: 


} 


us rest and laughing hours 


homes and hearths as goals. 
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We would work, but not with sighing; 
We would build, but not by dying— 
We are not dumb brutes, but men! 
For our errors grant us pardon, 
But, O Lord, let Eden’s garden 
With its beauty come again! 


SOCIAL VALUE OF PERSONALITY 


Christ put a new valuation on personality. The church 
and the ministry of the modern church, especially, has often 
failed to do that thing. The new social gospel sounds this 
So does the 
true poet of the social song; so does this particular poet 
who chants the song of the social dawning in a poem called 


note in Christ’s teaching with trumpet blasts. 


“Sons of Promise” 


In every meanest face, I see 

\ perfected humanity; 

All men, though brothers of the clod, 
Bear promise of the sons of God. 


No human ore that does not hold 

A precious element of gold; 

No heart so blackened and debased 
But has for him some treasure chaste. 


Such is this poet’s valuation of personality and in that 
valuation he has once again hit at the heart of the social 
gospel; hit at the heart of the teaching of Christ 

“The World’s Verdict” is the poetic story of one man 
who sent out his ships to bring him the world’s riches, and 
nen called him “genius” and wondered. It is the story of 
one who sought the secrets of the world, and the world 
called him 


‘scholar” and praised him. It is the story of: 


One who looked on a suffering, down-trodden race 
He wept as he gazed upon each troubled face; 
He heeded their plea, 
And he set their hands free; 
And the world called him Brother—and loved him. 


And, after friendly reading of this new poet’s social 
chanting one begins to feel a sense of comradeship with 
him; one begins to know that here are some of the greatest 
anthems of the social dawning; anthems that shall awake 
the dead; one begins to feel that here is one of whom it 
may be said, “And the world called him Brother—and loved 


iim!”—for his social song and singing. 


The Community Church 
in Western Canada 
By H. D. Ranns 


NE of the most constant complaints against the 


denominations has been that by their rivalries and 

jealousies they have hindered community develop- 
ment and retarded rather than assisted the spiritual prog- 
This charge has -been only too 
well based in the past. In fact, in many sections even in 
these progressive days, it is still true. But it is not univer- 
sally true. Whatever other exceptions there may or may 
net be on this continent, western Canada can claim to have 
produced a scheme which gives the admitted advantages of 


ress of the countryside. 


local united action along with the thoroughgoing sympathy 
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and support of the outside denominations. This scheme 
combines the good qualities of the community church with 
the wider outlook and missionary zeal of the parent de- 
nominations. It thus saves the local community church 
from the danger of parochialism. 

The story of the community church in western Canada 
is indissolubly linked with the progress of the dominion- 
wide movement for organic union of the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Whether the 
scheme I am intending to outline would have ever been 
promoted apart from the fact that the larger union was 
seen to be well-nigh inevitable, is a moot question. Ali 
the same, the larger union was not assured at the time the 


churches. 


new scheme of united churches in Saskatchewan was first 
urranged and put into operation. 


The first united church 
approved under the double afhliation scheme was launched 
at Craik, Saskatchewan, in January, 1921. 


The vote of 
Presbyterian general assembly which virtually settled 
union question favorably was taken in June, 1921. 
the promoters of the new scheme deserved credit for 

“ir courage and far-sightedness. 


REBELLIOUS VILLAGES 


Before Jaauary, 1921, the authorities of the parent 
churches—on the Canadian prairie that to all intents and 
purposes means the Methodist and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions—were being confronted with rebellious villages and 

wns refusing to support two churches and two minis- 
ters where one could do more effective work. The only 
answer the authorities could make was to advise that one 
church should cease operations and leave the field to the 

This proved to be asking too much of poor human 
Where it actually came about, the members of 
the vanquished church felt hurt and aggrieved, sometimes 
staved out of church activities 


were a posi- 


short of 


disturbing influence. The long and 


vas that this scheme of the “survival of the fittest’ 
t satisfactory. It was also often brought about by 
indemocratic “saw-off” between missionary superia- 
tendenis, with little pretence of consulting the people. All 
the same it was better than nothing and this arrangement 
held the field as far as the denominations were concerned 
fheially—until January, 1921. 

By that time the movement for community churches 
had gathered force and was becoming irresistible. Com- 
munities in all parts of the west were cutting adrift and or- 
ganizing local churches of their own, some of them having 

‘er foster parents. The writer of this article was once 
wsked by a Board of Trade of a western town to go to an 
Alberta town and start a church under its auspices! The 
people were leading the leaders of the churches, as they 

n have done. Saskatchewan 
In their case, necessity became the 
And four of them—later known as 
the big four—put their heads together and produced the 
louble affiliation scheme of local united churches. 

The implication of this new scheme was that the two 

denominations, Methodist and Presbyterian, would 
longer even in any measure attempt to thwart the 


wishes of the people in the villages and towns. They 


At last, the leaders in 
aw a great light! 


1 
mot 


er of invention. 
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would rather lay themselves open to assist and guide. They 
would also work together, not separately, in each indi- 
vidual case. And instead of trying to gain a local church 
exclusively for one or the other denomination, they would 
join in recognizing it. In short, the new united churches 
should be affiliated with both denominations. 

Such a plan meant a triumph over ecclesiastical conser- 
vatism that seems remarkably impressive the more it is 
examined. It meant the granting of the privilege of repre- 
sentation to each charge in both church courts. In prac- 


tice it works out that a Methodist minister in charge of 


a united church goes to presbytery and synod as well as 
to district meeting and conference. The same applies to 
the lay representatives, though in working they are usually 
selected to attend the church court of the denomination of 
their traditional allegiance. Not always is this done, how- 
ever, and in the future the divisions will tend to disappear 
utterly. In the women’s organizations and the young peo- 
ple’s societies the same double working applies. Thus the 
local church secures the sympathetic backing of both de- 
nominations. 

On their side the local churches agree to support the 
connexional and missionary funds of both denominations, 
In most cases this is done on a fifty-fifty basis of givings, 
taking into consideration the desired allotments of the 
denominations. The officers of both churches are at the 
call of the local church and by sermons and addresses and 
distribution of literature stimulate the zeal of the congre- 
gation toward the larger interests of the kingdom. The 
broadening and enlightening influence of the double affilia- 
tion is beyond calculation. Many of the people take two 
sets of church papers and are becoming informed about 
another denomination which had been in the past largely 
the object of prejudice and suspicion, if not of actual hos- 
tility. 


Christian charity. 


Surely in all that is at least a measure of increasing 
It will grow. 


LOCAL OPERATION 


How about the local working? To begin with, the or- 
ganization combines what are considered the best features 
of the 


spiritual work—with some of the elders originally Metho- 


two denominations. There is a session for the 
dists, enough to make a real old-time Presbyterian turn 
in his grave—a board of stewards for the finances and an 
official board for the general oversight of the work. The 
ininister is selected by the congregation from the regularly 
ordained ministers of both churches and any assistance 
desired to that end is given by both denominations. In 
most cases the pastoral term has been set at four years, 
but in others it has been left indeterminate. The com- 
bined working enables united churches to give living sal- 
aries to their ministers, anywhere from $1800 to $2500 
annually. Men of fine leadership are being secured and 
a man’s size job given them. 

The 
united churches are succeeding wonderfully in nine cases 
mut of ten. 


This scheme is now out of the experimental stage. 


They are doing something for their communi- 
ties. Their minister, being the one religious leader of the 
town or village, can rally the whole people in community 
enterprises, an advantage immensely attractive to an 
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earnest, alert, socially-alive Christian worker. More than 
that, the church itself can attract and influence a type of 
man who had formerly looked at the churches struggling 
for place and power and exclaimed, “A plague on all your 
houses!” But there is no need to elaborate the local advan- 
Any liberal-minded thinking man or woman can 
vision them. 

This new movement, started in Saskatchewan, is spread- 
ing like a prairie fire in western Canada. There are now 
thirty-seven such churches in Saskatchewan alone and the 


iages. 
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movement is gaining ground in Manitoba and Alberta and 
even in parts of eastern Canada. In certain parts of Sas. 
katchewan there will soon be no strictly denominational] 
church along a whole line of railroad. What all this 
means in the religious life of western Canada can be 
imagined. It is fittingly described as a religious revolution, 
And so when the denominations are being rightly con- 
demned for slowness to act in helping the community 
church movement, remember there is an exception in the 
Methodists and Presbyterians of western Canada. 


A Sample of Industrial Statesmanship 


regard to 


NE of the most 
present strained relations in industry has been put out by 


salutary pronouncements in 


the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. It is in 
gratifying contrast to manifestoes and publications by those em- 
ployers’ associations which now specialize in war against the 
unions under the guise of the so-called American or open shop 
plan. Efforts for the open shop are not to be deplored, but the 


American plan is not a sincere and rational fight for 


In the first place it is most un-American in its 


so-called 
the’ open shop. 
temper, in its social ideals and in its attack upon the fundamental 
fi free Americans to organize for mutual benefit and the 
conduct of their corporate affairs. It is a fight against the union 
under the guise of war on the closed shop. 

Phe closed union shop is defensible only as a war measure. It 
has won many gains for labor, but it is in principle a labor mon- 
opoly and is therefore in principle no more defensible than other 
monopolies. “Only where the obduracy of employing interests 
make more conciliatory methods impossible can the closed shop 
be defended. In other words, it can be defended only when it 

admitted that human rights can be won through no other 
methods than those of coercion or war. 


. * al 


Open Shop Crusade 
a War on Unions 
The New Jersey 
hold at present a key to the situation.” 


Chamber of Commerce says that “the employ- 
They therefore ad- 
themselves directly to the employer. They deplore the so- 
\merican or open shop campaign saying: “This militant 
ney seems to make a strong appeal to many employers at 

time of business depression. A movement is now on foot 
vhich, misusing the name of “open shop” and “American plan,” 
is crushing labor organizations throughout the country by locking 
the unions out and forcibly deunionizing the workmen. Together 
vith the abuses of unionism this movement is destroying the con- 
structive substance of unionism and stifling the just democratic 
aspirations of the workmen. It is undermining the confidence of 
labor in emplovers and ruining the foundation for cooperation be- 
tween them. Similar campaigns in former periods of depression 


ave only resulted in redoubled growth of unionism and _ the 
adoption by it of more extreme measures in the periods of pros- 
perity which followed and there is no reason to believe that the 
results of this campaign will be different. Campaigns of this 
nature are leading to oppression by employers and are playing 


into the hands of revolutionary elements. Thus the cycle con- 


tinues with the participants in continuous and senseless warfare.” 

Here are a few clauses taken from what is published in the 
Manufacturers’ News of February 23, as a model contract be- 
tween employer and employee. The contract is very long and we 


quote here only those classes bearing upon the relation of the 


employee to the union, showing conclusively that talk about his 


having union rights is academic, if not hypocritical, 
“The employer agrees that he wiil not recognize, negotiate with 


or have any dealings with any officers or members of any organ- 
ization, society or labor union with respect to the terms and con- 
ditions of the employe’s employment, but will in the conduct of 
the employer’s business adhere to a strict and fair interpretation 
and enforcement of the American plan open shop policy. 

“The employer agrees that the employe during his period oj 
service with the enfployer, may belong to any organization, society 
or labor union of which he chooses to be a member, but in so 
doing the employe agrees that he will not have any negotiations 
with officers, agents Or Members of any such organization, so- 
ciety or labor union in relation to the conditions of employe’s pres 
ent employment under the terms and conditions of this contract 

“The employe agrees that he will not at any time ask or expect 
the employer to recognize in this employment relationship, any 
organization, society or labor union to which the employe may 
belong, or in regard to the terms of the employe’s conditions of 
employment under this contract.” 

a . * 
Fundamental Issues 

What the committee of industrial relations of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce calls fundamental issues may be 
from their pro- 
“Even the parties in controversy usually do not 


summed up in the following phrases quoted 
nouncement. 
fully realize their real differences. Yet without such knowledge 
the controversies cannot be easily settled or prevented in the right 
way. Agitation is not a fundamental cause of differences. It is 
an outgrowth and stimulant of them. The issue between wages 
and profits arises out of the desire of men for a greater reward 
for their efforts and out of the difficulty of ascertaining what 
There is the issue between the 


democratic aspirations of the workmen who desire to exercise 


constitutes a proper reward. 


some power over the conditions under which they work and what 
the employers consider as their domain of power. This issue 
arises out of the fundamental aspiration of human nature for self- 
expression and achievement. Thirdly, there is the issue over cet- 
tain abuses of which both sides are guilty, such as, on one side, 
ill treatment by foremen and, on the other, soldiering on the job, 
violation of shop discipline and discrimination against non-union 
The outcome of these various issues will largely depend on 
For, being the 


men. 
the kind of leadership exercised by employers. 
managers of industry and having superior opportunities and ad- 
ministrative experience at their command, they must naturally bear 
a larger share of responsibility for the proper solution of these 


problems.” 


Constructive Methods 

As a solution they point out that two constructive methods are 
now being used, one called, “The road of constructive achievement 
within the shop”; the other “The road of constructive cooperation 
between organizations of employers and those of workmen in af 
Under the first they cite the system used by 
such companies as the following: the Dennison Manufacturing 


industry-wide scope.” 
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Company, the International Harvester Company, the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, the B. Edmund David Company of Pat- 
erson, the Dutchess Bleachery of Wappinger Falls, William 
Filene’s Sons of Boston, the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Com- 
pany and the Proctor and Gamble Company. 

Under the second, dealing is had directly with the unions. As 
examples of this type of relationship they cite the clothing trades 
and that of electrical construction, both remarkable in that the in- 
dustries are of “an extremely unfavorable and chaotic character.” 
In the clothing industry a “comprehensive system of tribunals has 
been set up for the disposal of all complaints, individual as well 
as collective, presented by either side in the daily routine; and 
some of the ablest men in industrial relations are developing model 
working conditions in the industry.” In the case of the electrical 
onstruction industry “a nation--wide tribunal and conference sys- 
tem has been created which while new has already achieved credit- 
able results.” They say that “the response of labor organizations 

both instances has been gratifying.” 

Both of these “roads” are comparatively new but old enough to 
be fairly beyond the experimental stage though not at the stage 
of perfection. There have been failures, of course, and the meas- 
success with all companies is not the same. The experi- 
nces are summed up as meeting difficulties in the following way: 
ome on the rocks of the unreasonableness of the unions, others 

of the unreasonableness of the employers’ associations, 
ill others on those of the unfavorable industrial conditions and 


on a combination of these dangerous reefs. Employers who 
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believe in industry-wide cooperation insist that these difficulties and 
dangers must not be permitted to overshadow the fact that many 
of these systems have existed for many years—that in the course 
of these years they have weathered many storms and performed 
creditable service and could perform yet much more, if preserved 
and improved.” 


So-Called Open Shop 
Crusade Dangerous 

Direct issue is taken with the so-called open-shop advocates, say- 
ing “the road of anti-union coercion appears to us to be dangerous. 
It ought by all means to be avoided.” They commend to employers 


one of the two “roads” above described to be determined by the 


character of the industry, the employer and the union. The so- 
called open shop advocates are described in the following terms: 
“Their vision is affected by abuses and imperfections of labor or- 
ganizations and they do not see that there is much reason in the 
fundamental objects of organized labor and that a satisfaction of 
these objects is desirable for the sake of general contentment. They 
forbid their employees to organize or interfere in various ways 
with their legitimate organizing activities and by various coercive 
means they combat the growth of unionism in their shops. As 
the pressure of unionism increases they are forced to apply more 
drastic means. Having started on a road of militancy in the hope 
of arriving at a lasting peace, they are in reality drifting away 
from peaceful conditions.” 


Atva W. TAYLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 10, 1922 
tT N OTHER days more would have been made of the sacred 


] season in 


ave to be content with the hidden links which unite nobler 
They 


at least who seek to remove barriers between race and race 


which the Genoa conference opens. Today we 


statesmen and the mighty purposes of the cross. 


laim, though they may not speak of it, an affinity with the 
d of the Crucified. We have come to see with growing clear- 
the world-wide significance of that “utterly self-giving love” 
was revealed in the cross. We cannot see so clearly what 
lows for nations upon the acceptance of that principle, but we 
re agreed that if the claim of the Crucified is true, there can be 
ice of mind for the modern nation, so long as it clings to 

the principle of self-interest. For the narrow, self-concerned prin- 
the cross substitutes not a modification, but an utter denial. 
an we rest content with the claim of the Crucified upon the 
dividual There 
igh the range of It is a pleasure to quote a 
ize from Dr. A. T. Cadoux’s “Essays in Christian Thinking” : 
ve try to imagine how Jesus could, in dealing only with indi- 
ls as such, have brought them to such & 


life. must be a principle to be applied all 


human life. 


spiritual choice as 
tual conditions of his death made them face, we shall con- 


hat it would have been impossible, and that Jesus could 


llenge the individual with his whole truth only by challenging 


le society of which the individual was a member. Without 
national significance Jesus’ death would have lacked the depth 
Without its 
antagonism to 


its power on the individual. world-aim it could 


ave presented the true self-concern; if his 
had been to his followers only and the aim of his death con- 


their good, it would clearly only have confirmed their 


eli-preference.” Self-concern or self-surrender? Narrow nation- 


or the nobler ideal of service? These are alternatives set 
mankind at the cross. The question which is to prevail, is 

at the heart of things even in an international conference. 
Meanwhile I add without comment a thought of one of our great 


Mr. Garvin of The Observer: 


THE EMPTY 
thing causes so much regret as America’s 


CHAIR 
empty chair at 


the round table of the nations. Genoa believes that it discovered 
to return the 
compliment when Genoa was chosen as the scene of the conference. 
The little 


born still stands in the narrow alley only a few yards from the 


America, and hoped that America would be moved 


green-shuttered house where Columbus was perhaps 


telegraph office which has become for the moment the nerve center 
Her tall 


America at his knee, greets the delegates in the handsome piazza 


of European intelligence. monument, with a happy 


outside the railway station. You can no more get away from 


Columbus in Genoa than from Dante in Florence. Europe must 


do its utmost for itself, but no one believes that even if sound 
foundations are laid by this conference the fabric of the world’s 
prewar prosperity can ever be fully restored and completed until 
the United States 


than for Europe's. 


takes a final hand, for its own sake no less 


But that is music of the future.” 
7 > > 


Death of President-Elect 
of Wesleyan Methodist Conference 


4 short time ago the Congregationalists were mourning the 
Now the Wesleyan 
Methodists must mourn the sudden death of their president-elect, 
the Rev. William 


the Wesleyan church in this land. 


death of the chairman of their assembly 


Goudie. It will be a heavy loss; not only for 


Mr. Goudie was one of our 
missionary statesmen, and we shall miss him from the councils of 
the missionary societies. A man of gravity; powerful in speech; 
wise and generous in counsel; gentle in his manner and yet firm, 
and unyielding upon what was to him a matter of principle—he 
first with 


has left with us an inspiring memory. I! met 


him in 


missionary service, when we were present together at the Con- 
1909 ; 


and my last memory of him carries me to the lounge at Swanwick 


ference of the Young People’s Missionary movement in 
where before an assembly of representatives from many mission- 
ary societies he spoke upon the hope of Christ's calling and the 
His saints; and what 
is the exceeding greatness of His power to usward who believe. 
Now he 


was given to him even here to enter deeply into the inheritance 


riches of the glory of inheritance in the 
knows more of that wealth and that power though it 


of the saints. 
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Another Sir John Kirk Passes 


\ short time ago Sir John Kirk, the old friend of Livingstone, 


died. Now the other Sir John Kirk has passed over. They be- 
longed to the same age, but they found their life-interest in dif- 
ferent ways. One sought adventure and romance in Africa, the 
other in the slums of our great cities. One was known as the 


friend of Livingstone, the other as the disciple of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Sir John Kirk was for many years the secretary of what 
was called The Ragged School Union, and is now the Shaftesbury 
Society. This is one of the powerful agencies which perpetuate 
the life-work of Lord Shaftesbury who fought so noble a fight 
children of this land. 

Westcott, 
Evelyn the 
know, he 
He too 


to him in the 


for the poor Sir John after his retirement 


Leith Hill Wootton Hatch, 


where as | reason to 


lived in not far from and 


where diarist lived, and have 


found many ways of service open to his loving heart 
had his adventures, not the less wonderful because they 
caine 


uch a 


service of the forgotten and the destitute; and 


man must have read with understanding the words, “In- 


asmuch as ve did it to the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 


The Apparent End of a 
Valuable Experiment 


One of the most powerful experiments which followed the close 
of the war was the opening of Knutsford Test School, in which 
men, chiefly soldiers, who were drawn to the ministry of the 
Church of England, could have 


We 


Its results proved to be 


their calling tested by a year’s life 
the that 
all that its promoters hoped. And 
The Bishop 
He calls it a “triumph 


in fellowship heard golden reports of life within 


now it is to be closed for lack of financial support. 


f Manchester rightly deplores this failure 


f seminarism,” and he refuses to accept the decision to close the 


oO is fina It is a disheartening fact in much of our modern 
church activity that experiments are begun and for lack of sup- 
port are ended, before their full use can be demonstrated. We 
begin but we do not finish. To many outside the Church of Eng- 
land this Knutsford experiment seemed full of promise. Here 
was a school where a man could live for a year in a noble brother- 

1. test s vocati t he | ministry It seemed just 

place ich the rig 1 of man could be invited without 

mad It w not a seminary: and therefore all 
the more attractive to the man whom all the churches are seek- 
ing for the ministry It cannot be that a rich church would 

Ive t] ay for su k; there must be other influences 
’ yr] e semina i i powerful defender of his 

* * @ 
Holy Week and the 
Language of the Cross 
In the Times of Saturday, there was an article from which I 
a quotation: “The story of this strange Man upon his cross 
ikens fat ir echoes within man’s heart He hears a lang 
we whi ‘ is kno ill his days. It is the language whicl 
tells of wrong done by man to his brother man; of sorrow which 
borne with patience; of the deteat, which the just man meets in 
i world like thi ind vet of the victory which he snatches out 
defeat \ll the shadows of human story, as well as all the 
l t ot Sat red story ithe tiie 

It is a language which needs no translation, because it is the 
la ige of act it is not a metaphor that mankind recalls when 
it returns to the cross. If it were but some communicated word, 
spoken calmly and left with us—some truth about God—it would 
not make this appeal. But because it is in the language of sorrow 
and jiove, of life and death, and of these not as vague abstrac- 
tion, but as set forth in that sacramental act, the cross speaks 


barriers of 


AcTOSS race a timeless language. Because it is a 
story of God in action it never fails to win a hearing. For this 
reason the earth is full of sights and sounds which are linked ‘os 
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‘His pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree.’ 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Disillusionized Reader 


Epitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR 


because | welcomed the opportunity of reading week after week 


I subscribed to The Christian Century some months ago 
a religious periodical which, free of sectarian bias, might offer 
news, of the religious world 
with neither antipathy nor prejudice. 


me news, and comments on the 
Generally my expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled. I acknowledge the pleasure and profit 
which I have gained not infrequently from your columns. 
Today I Your editorial entitled 


“Do We Need the Cathedral of St. John the Divine?” has done 


have been disillusionized. 


the work. It is wretchedly unfair, woefully prejudiced, utterly 
blind to the other man’s point of view, gratuitously insulting. 
If I should read, either in your magazine or in any other, so 
unjust an attack upon the position or the effort of any other 
Christian body I should regret it When the attack is 
directed upon that group with which I count it an honor to be 
identified, I resent it 


leeply. 


with all my heart. 

I have no doubt, Sir, that you cherish the hope that through 
yntribution made to that 
Chri 


It is a worthy hope. 


your efforts some real c may be unity 


of fellowship among all stian people for which, with our 
Lord, we pray. May I suggest however 
that you are not going to do it by deriding and vilifying that 
which any group of Christian contemporaries has, under God, 
Such action is clear expression of that very 


It de- 
Will you be good 


set its heart upon 
sectarian bigotry against which you so stoutly declaim. 
nies your faith. It will defeat your purpose. 


enough to cancel my subscription with the current issue? 


Rector Christ Church E. AsHLeEy GERHARD 


Winnetka, Il 


The Information Desired will be Found 
Between the Lines 


Epiror THe CHuristran CENT! 
SIR: The 
d 


lays but we are 


brotherhood has been passing through some trying 


finding ourselves and lines of 


fellowship are 


deepening. The tremendous tasks that are challenging us are 


causing us to put first things first in thought and planning. 
Sensing the mood of the brethren and desiring to contribute 
everything within their power to the peace and strength of our 
people in this great day, the undersigned, in conference with a 
few others, presumed to issue a personal call to brethren here 


and there, to attend a 


conference at Kansas City, April 


19-20 Ve felt that it could but do vast good for a group ot 


men—ministers and laymen—to sit down together for a couple o! 


days just to talk things over and to pray together in the utmost 


freedom of fraternal confidence 


The invitation went to brethren in widely scattered sections 0! 


the country—the burden being to limit the number to those that 
could be handled under a pooling-of-expense plan, and only two 
or three were called from each state. Responses were almost 


uniformly favorable, though some of course were unable t 


attend 


Fnnally a group of seventy-five assembled and in the 
lelight f most wonderful fellowship—two great days were 
passed. 

It was not a gathering for resolutions or pronouncements of 


any kind. It was a time of wholly informal and unofficial fellow- 
The effort was to keep the eyes of all upon tasks in hand— 


There was 


ship 


the brotherhood endeavor. 


real objectives of present 
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1. A re-emphasis of world wide evangelism. 

2. A restored leadership of constructive journalism. 
A new stressing of educational work. 

4. An outstandingly triumphant co-operate fellowship. 


5. A revelation of enlargement of personal life as a demon- 
stration of the power of the plea of our people. 


We, whose names appear below, believe that it would have 
been the joy of untold numbers of our people to have followed 
the discussion that this outline called forth. There was insis- 


tent emphasis upon the deity of Jesus and his headship over the 
church. There was unanimity in thought that the victories of 
evangelism wait upon the heralding of the simple gospel in the 
There was the warm- 
est expression of devotion to the co-operative fellowship of our 


ungue stioned terms of Apostolic utterance. 


people as a means of making effective the sacred mission of our 


people. Longings were expressed for means to equip, adequately, 
our leaders of the future and to nurture the general member- 
ship of the churches in the significance of our own movement as 
people and in the whole riches and glory of the unfolding king- 
dom of God, and as undergirding all, a call was sounded for a 
prayer life among us—deeper in channel and quickened by a great- 


faith than we have ever known. 


Problems of the day were often at the fore—the coming con- 
at Winona was in the minds of all. Every man spoke 
freely and the major revelations of heart were love toward our 


Lord and a passion to serve him, and loyalty to our brotherhood 

historic positions upon which has rested, so richly, the 
favor of God. The hours spoke of that unity among up which 
can yield the conquests of the gospel to which our God 


has called us. 


ontinuation committee was appointed to foster in all pos- 
le ways the spirit of this little gathering in the hearts of all 
ple 
S. Meppury. 
MILLER. 


CHAS. 


R. H. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Calling the People Back to God * 


EZEKIAH inherited a broken kingdom. The farming 
class was ruined, the frontiers were exposed, the funds 
were exhausted and the army was shattered. Hezekiah 

left fortified country, an overflowing treasury, cultivated fields 
a happy peasantry, a well organized army and a nation 
whose God was Jehovah. There was a power behind the 
throne: Isaiah. The great prophet who could mold the lives 
of kings kindled the ideals which the king expressed in national 
deeds. A large part of the prophet’s work was political if 

u regard it in one way. His was a religion that changed 
externals. His was a faith that actually moved mountains. His 
was a hold on God that gave him power to turn round and 
hange the minds and hearts of people. It is the kind of religion 
dat we need today. When the stories of the kings were written 
the name of Hezekiah held place of honor. He called the people 

k to God and in the spirit of real religion transformed the 
nation 





' 


\ study of the history of the world will show that after every 


re has been a moral decline. It is not strange that after 


tne 


‘H€ greatest war the old earth ever saw this same thing should 
he true. Just now we are living in a world disrupted, demor- 
alized, burdened with debt, struggling through economic read- 
justment with all its attendant suffering. German hate has cre. 
ated a fearful France, armed to the teeth. Years of fighting, 
food and broken home ties have precipitated an almost shame- 


lor May 14, “Hezekiah 
Scripture, 2 Chron. 30: 


Leads His 
1-9, 13. 


People Back to 
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less society. The tension of months has given place to an orgy 
of pleasure. The church that had little voice during the great 
campaign and which was powerless to avert the calamity is 
very much neglected during this period. Not only that, but as 
every one now knows, the war gave a great impetus to the most 
ultra-conservative religious thinking. As a result, in nearly 
every denomination, there has appeared a most virulent move- 
nent toward the more conservative type of thinking and action. 
In one state a bill has been introduced, demanding that state 
funds be withheld from any institution of learning teaching 
the theory of evolution!! This is both laughable and pathetic. 
The old indoor sport of heresy-hunting has been revived and 
college professors are not having their paths strewn with 
roses. All kinds of cults have come to life—spiritualism has 
taken new lease of life (largely due to the widespread desire 
to communicate with the dead). The call “Back to Christ” 
means a call back to the old paths to these people. This is 
the picture of our age and it does us good to see it plainly, 
The easy way to do is to move along with the crowds of revel- 
ers on the one hand or with the masses, frantically interested 
in conservative, fundamental policies of denominational con- 
cuct on the other. The scientific lover of progress, the cham- 
pion of things spiritual, the harbinger of good-will and unity 
1s a voice in the wilderness. Yes, but the wilderness voice 
mtroduces Christ to the age and the Spirit of Christ alone can 
bring order out of chaos, and put spirit into the dull and dusty 


epoch. Lloyd George is right: “Now it is either Christ or 
Chaos.” 

Who will call us back to God now? Is there an Isaiah alive 
today? Wrangling sects can never win society. Hopeless 


reactionaries can lead. Egotistic liberals are equally 
The brilliant preacher who preaches with one eye 
on his millionaire is not likely to care much what happens to a 
luckless world. The bright scientist, who has no social love, 
will make little contribution aside from cold intellect. The 
timid standpatter is not worth considering. The lover of com- 
fort will make no effort. Is there some Lincoln of the church? 
Is there some modern Luther? Can some present-day Savon- 
arola write, “Jesus Christ, King of the United States”? Some 
tell us that the Great-Man theory of Carlyle is not the answer; 
that the times throw up the men rather than the great men 
It may be that the new era will come as the 


never 
powerless. 


create the times 
result of the consecration of the humble thousands who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. A circle of prayer, radiating out 
from the pastor’s study at Halle, killed German rationalism. 
A prayer group in Oxford started the Methodist church. A 
hay-stack prayer group at Williams College started modern 
missions. We have waited long for the great man and he has 
not come; suppose now we each and all, simple, plain, God- 
fearing and God-loving men and women begin to pray, live, 
work for the larger, progressive, coming of God into his pres- 
ent-day world. We can create the times that will throw up 
the great man. Certain it is that we must get much closer to 
God and that we cannot wait for a leader any longer. 
Joun R. Ewers 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Minister Wars 
Against the Dance 

Evidently the old evangelical protest 
against the dance still has some interest 
for Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of 
Calvary Laptist church of New York who 
is m large demand as a lecturer in vari- 
ous He recently appeared in St. 
James Methodist church of Montreal. 
Dr. Stratton is the sensational preacher 
of New York who recently invited in a 
theatre manager to debate with him in 
the church the question of the im- 
morality of the stage. Whuile this view 
is held by Dr. Straton, a speaker at the 
Religious Education 
clared that there was no to meet 
the evil dance other than opening up 
the parish houses to properly chaper- 
the young 


cities. 


\ssociation§ de- 
way 


oned social activities for 


people. 


Seattle Ministers Against 
Jingo Newspapers 

The stirring up of anti-Japanese senti- 
favorite Occupation O18 
many people on the Pacific coast, but 
this is seen by the ministers of Seattle 
occupation. They re- 
resolution: 


ment has been a 


as a dangerous 
cently passed the 
“Whereas certain 
have from time to time, and 
noticeably in recent days, made 
effort to stir up and aggravate bad feel- 
nationakbs of the United 
particularly 
resolved that we, 
Churches, in 


following 
editors 

very 
special 


newspaper 


ing between 
States and other countries, 
Japan, therefore be it 
the Seattle Federation of 
regular meeting assembled, declare that 
and to pander the race preju- 
We believe that we 
not consistently with tne 
profess, observe without protest the de- 
efforts of the Hearst and Scrippe 
Thrs 
securing the aid 
team of the 
Seattle 
May 14 
1s composed of Rev. Worth 
Samuel Zane Batten, 
Rev. Arthur 
speakers 
from the 
will 


to stir uy 


dice is wrong. can- 


religion we 


liberate 
papers to play upon such passions.” 


I 


very live federation is 
relations 


speak in 


industrial 
Council to 


of the 
Federal 
churches 


during the week 


This team 
M. Tippy, Rev. 
Re Alva W. Taylor and 
E. Holt In addition to these 
there will be 
University of 
speak in 
city-wide demonstration in behalf of the 
this city 


some 
Washington 


protessors 
who 
various churches, making a 
idea of 
there has 
sentiment in the 


industrial justice In 


been a great deal of racial 


past. 


Two Centennial 
Celebrations 
Roman Catholic 
grant is making impossible the 
Protestant churches in 
Phillips Congregational church was kept 
steadily to its task will celebrate in 
1923 its hundredth Che 
centennial celebration marked by 
forth 


immi- 
we ork ol 
Boston, 


Though the 
many 


and 
anniversary 
will be 
significant tea- 
Hundreds 
of people will be used in producing the 
pageant. This church is proud to re 
late that Rev. 


a pageant 
tures of the 


setting 


church's history. 


Francis E. Clark was once 


eighth in size 


Boston. 


its pastor. It is 
among the churches of Cen- 
tral Methodist church of Detroit is 
also preparing for a _ centennial ob- 
servance, marking one hundred years 
since the incorporation of the society. 
The program will be given the week ot 
May 7-14. Some of the most eminent 
figures of Methodism will be present. 
Among these are Bishop Henderson, 
Bishop Leete, Bishop Smith, Dr. George 
Elliott, Dr. James M. Thoburn, Dr. 
William Wedderspoon and Dr. Seth 
Reed. Most of these are former pastors 
of the church. A tablet will be unveiled 
dedicated to the members of the society 
who served in the recent war. The pres- 
ent pastor is Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 


now 


Missionaries on Congo 
Face Their Problems 

The Protestant missionaries on the 
Congo of various denominations have 
an annual conference at which they dis- 
cuss common problems. There is now 
a cooperative plan in the publication of 
books. Many books are gotten out on 
a bi-lingual plan, one version in a native 
tongue and the other in French, the of- 
ficial language of the section. Among 
the books already available in the native 
languages are Pilgrim's Progress, 
\esop’s Fables, Boy Scout Guides and 
Biographical Sketches of Native Chris- 
tians of Africa. One of the resolutions 
adopted this year was for rein(orce- 
ments in men trained in education, indus- 
try and agriculture. It was suggested 
that with such training 
would not need to have a_ theological 
course. The conference was keld at Bo- 
lenge, the Disciples mission. and the na- 
tive church several thousand in 
number, attentive to the needs 
of the missionaries. Mark Nijoli is the 
of this church. \ number of 
missionaries are at work there 
press, medicine and indus- 


missionaries 


there, 
was very 
pastor 
white 
with 
trial 


mission 
program 


Suggestions for an Octave 
of Prayer 

The organization promoting the world 
Conference on Faith and Order has got- 
ten out a pamphlet with suggestions for 
the proper observance of a week of pray- 
er ending with Whitsunday, or Pentecost, 
is it would be known in non-liturgical 
circles. The pamphlet s prepared by Rev. 
\inslie, a minister of 
Each day of the octave is 
reated by writers of different commun- 
There is a meditation and prayer 
for each day. The Episcopalians, evan- 
gelical communions and Ortho- 
Christians are represented in the 
It has been prepared for wide 

throughout the western 


Peter Disciples 


Baltimore. 
Ions. 


eastern 
dox 
document 
distribution 
wor ld 


Unitarian Laymen’s League Speaks 
Out On Conference Treaties 

The Unitarians through the Laymen’s 
League have spoken out on the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties now pending in the 


senate which are known as the Wash. 
ington Conference treaties. A poll wa; 
made in favor of the ratification. The 
text of the resolution sent by the na. 
tional officers to the senate is as fol. 
lows: “It is the conviction of the Uni. 
tarian Laymen’s League that the peace 
of the world and the welfare of the peo. 
ple of the United States require the 
prompt ratification of the several trea. 
ties now pending before the senate.” 


One Hundred Dresses On 
Display at the Church 

Paris, Mo., Christian church looked 
like a drygoods store on a recent Sun. 
day when one hundred dresses were 
hung up in the Sunday school room for 
exhibition. The outsider who happened 
into town must have been greatly sur- 
prised at the display. The secret was 
easy to learn, however. One hundred 
and eight dresses had been made by a 
Sunday school class for the orphans’ 
home in St. Louis conducted by the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
The class had bought the material and 
done the work for the children of th 
home. It was estimated that the value 
of the clothing was $350. In addition to 
this gift, the church made an additional 
offering to the benevolent work. 


Electric Light Advertises 
the Church 

First Westminster Presbyterian church 
of Toledo, O., is now using electric light 
in a variety of ways for publicity for 
the church. One of the first devices 
was an illuminated cross erected over 
the organ. This was inside the church 
Soon a beautiful window was installed 
in the church in which there is a col 
ored painting of “Christ Preaching t 
the Multitude.” Powerful reflectors illv- 
minate the picture so that it can be seen 
outside the building. The third device 
is the installation of a revolving cross 
on the tower of the church which can 
be seen from a radius of a mile. Ths 
cross follows Dr. Stidger’s design. Th 
triple illumination plan has been i 
stalled as a memorial. Dr. Stidger o! 
Detroit, called “the father of the illum 
nation idea,” was present at the chure 
and gave the dedicatory address 
April 11. Rev. Elwood A. Rowsey ! 
pastor of the church. 


Church Affiliations in 
Denominational Schools 

The Methodists comprise only a third 
of the student body of Northwestem 
University, and the Baptists are out 
numbered by several sects at the Unt 
versity of Chicago. It is interesting ™ 
note that in the graduating class at Yale 
this year there are 29 Congregationa 
Roman Catholics, 55 Episcor 
palians, 34 Presbyterians and represent 
atives of a wide variety of other teh 
gious organizations. In this class art 
Buddhssts, Confucianists and Holy Rol: 
ers An examination of the student lt 
of all the larger universities founded by 


ists, 25 
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religious denominations indicates the 
same lack of denominational color in the 
student body. This makes necessary a 
complete recasting of the ordinary de- 
nominational view of the function of the 
denomination in education. 


Want Union But 

Not the Concordat 

Some indication of the present state of 
sentiment in the Congregational ranks 

he union question may be gained 

from the recent action of the Suffolk 
North Association of Massachusetts. 
The Concordat proposal which has been 
considered by both Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists providing for the re- 
ordination of Congregational minwsters 
was laid on the table. In its place came 
a resolution declaring in favor of the 
organization of the United Churches of 
Christ in the United States. 


Rabbi Finds a 

Christian Church 

Rabbi Wolsey of Cleveland thinks he 
has found a Christian church that is 
really Christian. While in attendance at 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Woodland Presbyterian church 
f Cleveland, he expressed the opinion 
that this church was more nearly Chris- 
tian than any he had found. It has a 
significant program for immigrants. Dr. 
Charles Gilkey of Chicago was present 
to speak at the celebration besides a 
number of other visiting speakers. The 
pastor of the church is Rev. Joel B. 
Hayden. The weekly attendance at the 
various activities of this church is 1700. 


Russian Church Loses 
Priceless Relics 
The Russian Orthodox 
een moved with 
f sufferers of 
untarily 


church has 
compassion for the 
their country, and 
contributed to the 
fund many objects of great 
value, though every such contribution 
represented more sacrifice than could be 
expressed in money values. It is there- 
fore the more regrettable that in the 
midst of the disorder in Russia robbers 
should enter the famous kremlin, and 
take jewels which are estimated to be 
5,000,000 gold rubles. 
last sacred ikons of Russia have 
stripped of diamonds and pearls. 
' the ikons stripped was brought 
oscow from Mount Athos in 1648 
nd many emperors have paid their de- 
s before it. The robbers secured 
entrance to the chapel by cutting a hole 
n the roof of the chapel and descending 
) the church by means of a rope lad- 
It is stated that the soviet govern- 
mS considering general confiscation 
hurch treasures. 


worth Some of 


tior 


nt 


Presbyterian Organization Takes In 
Aliens to Aid in Control 

Labor Temple, one of the most out- 
Standing industrial experiments of the 
yterian church, is located in New 
It was made tamous in the min- 
t Rev. Charles Stelzle. This tem- 
ple furnishes a home for a wide variety 
o activities, but in the past was con- 
trolled exclusively by Presbyterians. Re- 


Prest 
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cently the home missions committee of 
the New York presbytery agreed that 
a Labor Templé committee having full 
responsibility for the plans and policies 
should be organized. one-half of the 
committee will represent the Presbyte- 
rian church. The other half represents 
the community, and is made up of men 
and women from the Labor Temple 
forum, the American International 
church, the Labor Temple school and 
various labor organizations. In this way 
it is hoped to make the institution re- 
presentative in a most democratic way 
of the constituency which it serves. The 
American International church, as the 
name implies, s an organization com- 
posed of many nationalities. It is an 
experiment with the idea that many im- 
migrants want to forget foreign pecu- 
liarities, and to become simply good 
Americans. The older foreign language 
churches have tended to accentuate 
racial differences. 


Presbyterian Women Make 
2 Good Report 

The Woman's Board of Missions of 
the Presbyterian church has just com- 
pleted its first year as a national board. 
Working harmoniously with the “men’s” 
board, it has been able to secure many 
results among Presbyterian women 
which would have been quite impossible 
without freedom and autonomy. In the 
report that was published there is the 
following ‘summarization of the work 
done for the past year: “Sixty-nine 
women were appointed as full mission- 
and 11 as term workers; 
4,000 missionary classes of women and 
young people; 70,000 monthly readers of 
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Woman’s Work; 153,546 study books 
and leafiets sold; more societies under- 
standing and adopting the $1,500 flat 
maintenance rate for the support of mis- 
sionaries; 917 women missionaries being 
kept in touch with their supporting so- 
cieties; over 9,000 missionary societies 
of Presbyterian young people and about 
50,000 children being trained for mis- 
sionary service.” 


Howard University Will Stress 
Ministerial Education 

The largest Negro university in the 
land is Howard University of Washing- 
ton, D. C. It has nearly two thousand 
students of college and professional 
grade. It was founded in order to edu- 
cate men fer the ministry, but like many 
another Christian school has not ac- 
complished its purpose in a large way in 
the matter of ministerial training. The 
buildings have been lacking. Only a 
hundred Negroes graduated from all the 
seminaries last year, and the average an- 
nual demand is for 1,800 new ministers 
each year. A campaign is being put on 
for a larger divinity faculty, and a forty 
thousand dollar building in which to do 
the work of ministerial training. The 
school is interdenominational in charac- 
ter, nearly all the religious organiza- 
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tions being represented. An advisory 
board of prominent white clergymen has 
been appointed recently to aid the school 
in the plans which it is forming for an 
advance movement. One of the recently 
developed features of the school ss a cor- 
respondence department through which 
235 Negro ministers are being reached 
with a modern program of study in the 
field of religion. 


Young Minister Establishes 
An Attendance Record 


Baptist Temple of Rochester is in the 
heart of the city. Under the leadership 
of two seminary students the past year 
the church has come to outstanding suc- 
For the past five months the aver- 
age morning attendance has been 17 and 
the average evening attendance 1,368. 
This establishes the place of the church 
as one of the foremost churches of the 
country in point of attendance. The pas- 
Rev. Clinton Wunder, in speaking 
before the local Ad Club. recently 
ascribed his success to the generous use 
of advertising. He asserted that the news- 
paper was the most fruitful of any pub- 
licity which he had employed. He and 
his colleague in the ministry of the 
church will finish the seminary work in 
June, and will then give full-time to the 


cess 


tor, 


WOTkK, 


Protestant Church Asks 
Aid for Ukraine 

Since the remaking of 
war, the 
the military 


the map by the 
under 
Poles. 
Rome has spent much 
on the study of the ori- 


province of Ukraine is 
occupation of the 
rhe new pope of 


time in Poland 


ental question, and the Jesuit order is 
entrust vith the task of supplanting 
the Or church with the Roman 
Catholic church The Polish govern- 
ment favors the change for political rea 


The first Ukranian Evangelical 
North America met in 


recently and issued an appeal 


sons 
Contere! 


Rochester 


to the various foreign mission boards 

America for aid The Protestant 

work of Ukraine is united and success- 

ful but there is grave lack of pastors 

and materials such as hymn-books and 

Bibles The Protestant hoards are re- 
sted » a theol il nary 
Ukrai 


Demands An Investigation of 
American Bible Society 


\V. D. Pennypacker, recently released 
from the service of the American Bible 
Society, has demanded an investigation 

the methods of the society. He as- 
eerts that, contrary to the claims made 
in the literature of the organization, a 
profit is made on each Bible sold and 
this profit applied to progaganda pur- 


poses. He names various editions of the 
Bible manufacturing and 
selling price, the latter being in some in- 
stances twice the former. He asks tor 
the appointment of a certified accountant 
to investigate the books of the society 
for six years back to ascertain the fol- 


showing cost 


lowing facts: actual necessary amount 
for manufacture of books, actual neces- 
sary amount for distribution of books 
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actual administrative and executive 
costs, average cost of manufacture and 
distribution, per book, in each year 
shown, how much of the average cost, 
per book, is purely promotion cost. 


Commander Booth Will Have 
No Alliance with Wet Banker 


Commander Evangeline Booth of the 
Salvation Army has become the target 
of the valiant gentlemen who have or- 
ganized the Association Opposed to Pro- 
hibition. When she returned to New 
York recently at the end of a 17,000 mile 
tour, she found that in her absence some 
professional money-raisers had made 
Mr. James Speyer of New York the 
chairman of a committee to raise funds 
for her organization. It was also shown 
her that Mr. Speyer is prominent in the 
Association Opposed to Prohibition. 
Commander Booth at once took the po- 
sition that she could not use a commit- 
tee chairman who was a wet. At once 
she became the target of the wet forces 
of the city. The wet metropolitan press 
thundered at her. Politicians threatened 
to take away from the Army the privi- 
lege of soliciting funds on the street. 
Declaring that she would never sacri- 
fice her principles for financial aid, she 
makes the following statement of her 
attitude: “We may lose thousands of 
friends by taking the stand that the 
constitution and the prohibition law 
must be upheld and that no friend of 
ours and the poor we love will work 
to undermine it. Perhaps it may lose us 
millions of dollars from former support- 
ers, but if that penalty is visited upon 
us, I have every faith that other thous- 
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ands of people who believe in consistent 
application of religious faith will rally 
to our support. We could not be true 
to our faith and our founder if we com. 
promised with the rum evil. Our strug. 
gle for more than fifty years has beep 
largely to mend the hearts and lives 
broken by drink.” 


Y. W. C. A. Convention 
Makes Auspicious Opening 

The opening of the national conven. 
tion of the Y. W. C. A. at Hot Springs 


was auspicious. After the convention 
was called to order by the president, 
Mrs. F. M. Paist, greetings were given 


from a number of different Christian or. 
ganizations. In this program, Dr. John 
M. Moore spoke for the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions, the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions and 
other organizations were represented. 
Miss Maude Royden opened her series 
of devotional addresses with the theme, 
“The Christian Way of Life.” Vexing 
problems are ahead, but with the proper 
background of devotional life, it is 
thought the convention will find a peace- 
ful and Christian solution of its prob- 
lems. 


sociation, the 


Religious Editor 
Dies 

F. M. Barton ss a name known to 
ministers in all communions throughout 
the United States. As editor of the Ex- 
positor he became known to many, and 
as a potent influence in securing salary 


Chicago Churches Reap Easter Harvest 


© far as recorded history goes, the 
, year has been the most fruit- 
ever known in the history 
churches in the matter of 
gathering in new members. At a meet- 
ing of the ministers held under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Church Federation 
on April 24 the facts were brought out 
in the report of Rev. Howard Agnew 
Johnston. He was in possession of ac- 
tual signed reports for the past year in- 
dicating accessions to the membership 
of 796 churches of 32,646 persons. The 
report showed that 114 churches had 
not reported. These were figured on 
the same ratio for 4647 accessions, 
though there may be a fallacy in such 
an estimate. Adding the two figures 
gained, Dr asserted that the 
Protestant churches of Chicago received 
last year 37,320 new members. The to- 
tal membership previously reported was 
about 300,000. The percentage of acces- 
sions was about 12 per cent. While this 
will seem to churches in 
country towns as very large indeed, it 
must be remembered that a good many 
churches about Chicago have a percent- 
age of loss as large or even larger than 
is represented by these figures. The 


ful one 


Chicago 


lohmston 


percentage 


most encouraging feature of the whole 
report was the fact that two thirds of 
the accessions reported were on confes- 


faith. The Protestant forces of 
Chicago are creating congregations of 
city trained people who have long since 
seen all the “sights” of a great city, and 
are ready to settle down to constructive 
Christian work. The Chicago Church 
Federation had set a goal last year of 
thirty thousand accessions and it must 
be admitted that this goal has been sur- 

The federation disclaims any 
for the big growth other than 
belongs to it as a publicity 
agency for the forward movement. The 
reports by denominations are as follows: 
Baptist, 53 churches reporting, 19%; 
Church of the Brethren, 3 churches, 67; 
Congregational, 107 churches, 3063; Dis- 
ciples, 24 churches, 1000; Evangelical 
Synod of North America, 33 churches, 
1189: Evangelical Association, 14 
churches, 345; Lutheran, 175 churches, 
8000; Episcopal, 82 churches, 1615; 
Friends, 1 church, 27; Methodist, 231 
churches, 7401; Methodist Protestant, 3 
churches, 75; Presbyterian, 109 churches, 
reporting 5990; Reformed Church 0% 
America, 13 churches, 381; Reformed 
Church in the United States, 5 churches 
104: United Brethren, 5 churches, %; 
United Evangelical, 5 churches report 
ing 93: United Presbyterian, 7 churches, 
245: without denominational affiliations, 
35 churches, 960. 
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credit 
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increases he will be blessed by women 
and little children. His death on March 
26 from pneumonia removed a man at 
the height of his powers. Beginning life 
as a telegraph operator on the Nickel 
Plate railroad, he came into religious 
journalism as an assistant to Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks in carrying on Current 
Anecdotes. Later, Dr. Banks retired 
from the venture, and the magazine be- 
came the Expositor. Mr. Barton was a 
great believer in the potency of the sim- 
ple text of the scripture, and he has in 
recent years secured the placing of bill- 
board signs with Bible verses on them, 
in Cleveland. Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, 
associate pastor of Brick Presbyterian 
church of New York, succeeds Dr. 
Barton. 


Immanuel Baptist Church 

Survives Loss of Spire 

spring day recently when the 
ids were playing havoc about the city, 

someone noticed that the spire of 

Immanuel Baptist church on Michigan 

Boulevard, Chicago, was beginning to 

The traffic officer shut off the 

oulevard traffic and notified the people 
idjacent buildings to vacate for there 


One 


< 
pct 





was no way to avert the tragedy. When 
the steeple came down, it knocked a 
hole in the church roof. The pastor, 
Rev. Johnston Myers, has found a way 
to continue some of the work of the 
hurch in a side room until repairs 
be made upon the building. 
Another Organization 
to Fight Catholics 
gevity has never been the dis- 
tnguishing mark of the long line of 
secret societies which have been or- 
ganized in this country to fight Roman 
at! s. One of the most recent is 
the Protestant Rangers The 
utheastern headquarters is at Atlanta, 
a. This new society obligates its mem- 
ers to vote only for Protestants, and 
goods only from those in the 
Protestant faith. This naturally ex- 
ites the Roman Catholic press who 
denounce the movement as un- 
can. If these Protestant Societies 
Order of Jesus, known Jes- 
! ould transfer their activities to 
some island in the Indian Ocean, many 
] rejoice, 


One Hundred Community Churches 
Invited to Conference 


strengtn of the community 
vvement may be gauged when 

one learns that one hundred community 
irches in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio have been invited to send rep- 
resentatives to a conference which opens 
ilo, April 30. The church acting 

st to the occasion is Amherst Com- 
munity church, College Hill, Snyder, 
New York. This church is located in a 
suburb of Buffalo. A leading address 


will be delivered by Professor Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale on “Tesus’ Com- 
munity Plan.” The following themes 
will be discussed: “The Growth of the 
Non Community Church 


N-sectarian or 
Aim of the Commun- 


Moveme nt,” “The 


ity Church,” “Organizing the Commun- 
ity Church,’ “The Community Church 
and the Neighborhood,” “The Commun- 
ity Church and Religious Education,” 
“The Community Church and Neighbor- 
hood Health,” “The Community Church 
and Recreation.” “The Community 
Church and Missions,” “The Community 
Church and Action in Various Types of 
Communities,” “The Community Church 
and Social Service.” It is asserted by 
the leaders of this conference that 700 
community churches have been organ- 
ized since the war. 


Congress is 
Solidly Protestant 

Rev. W. W. Pinson is responsible for 
the publication of some figures on the 
religious complexion of the House of 
Representatives. Of 435 members of the 
lower house, 281 are members of the 
various Protestant churches. The Cath- 
olic members number 18. This indicates 
a clear majority in this body for Chris- 
tian ideals provided those congressmen 
who profess themselves to be Christian 
carry their ideals into politics. It ought 
also to silence that very much frightened 
person who is constantly telling us that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy is gain- 
ing control of our government. The 
Catholic population is certainly more 
than one to eighteen as compared with 
the Protestant strength in the country. 


Wants Church Reading 
Rooms Over the Land 


The Christian Science Reading rooms 
over the land have suggested something 
to Dean W. E. Garrison of the Disciples 
Divinity House of the University of 
Chicago. Ina recent bulletin mailed out 
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to the Disciples constituency of the 
school he makes the following sugges- 
tion: “If there is a room in the church 
which can be fitted up as a library and 
reading-room, it will be a profitable use 
of the space. Perhaps the Christian 
Scientists have something to teach us in 
this matter. Make the room attractive. 
Have in it a carefully selected collection 
of books. Don’t invite members of the 
church to contribute books tor which 
they have no further use. Cast-off books 
are usually little more attractive than 
cast-off clothing. A few dozet chosen 
books are a library; hundreds of cast- 
offs make only a junk heap. There 
should be books about the Bible; devo- 
tional books; missionary books; books 
on religious education, child-study, psy- 
chology; books on the social task of the 
church. Don’t worry if the circulation 
is not large, for people are busy and 
many have no reading habits. But 
choose books that mean something. One 
book read by one person may be the 
means of transforming the life of a 
church, if it is the right person and the 
right book.” 


Presbyterians Set up 
Press in Africa 
The 


Missions 


Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
that a total of $93,- 
234.66 has been subscribed as a memor- 
ial fund in honor of the late Dr. A. W. 
Halsey, to be devoted to the establish- 
a printing plant for the West 
The working mem- 
bers of this mission have just sent word 
from Africa that they will erect and 
$3,000 for the mas- 
ter prinier as their gift to the memorial 
fund Phe 


reports 


ment or 


\frican Mission, 


furnish a residence 


mission has begun 
a journel to be known 
Call, so that the Halsey 
Press may be considered as 


already 
the publication of 
as The Drum 
Memorial 
a practical success. 


Home Mission Society 
Uses Tableau Method 
The 


Missions 


Home 
interested in its de- 


Presbyterian Board of 
is greatly 
t of and 

order to acquaint the churches with 
this activity it has 


artmet Jewish evangelization 


prepared a_ special 
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program. The tableau is used to depict 
the call of Abraham, the giving of the 
law, the division of the kingdom, the 
rise of the prophets, the coming of the 
King, the glory departed the wandering 
Jew and the land of liberty. The entire 
program is entitled “The Hand of God 
in Hebrew History.” 


College Girls Maintain 
a Teacher in Persia 

Those who picture the college girl as 
chiefly interested in rouge, lip-sticks and 
the dance will be a little surprised to 
learn that 250 girls in Wells college are 
maintaining a missionary teacher in Per- 
sia. The project costs these girls over 
two thousand dollars a year, but for a 
second year the money has been raised 
in an enthusiastic campaign. Miss Jane 
Doolittle, an alumna of the institution, 
is now on the field, working under the 
direction of the Presbyterian Board. She 
is stationed at the Iras Bethel School at 
Teheran, The Y. W. C. A. and the vari- 
ous missionary organizations of the col- 
lege have helped in mobilizing the sen- 
timent of the girls in behalf of this wor- 
thy enterprise. 


Methodists Want Wet 
Agitators Prosecuted 

Is opposition to the constitution of 
the United States treason? This is the 
question that the Methodists of New 
York want decided. Angered by the 
continual efforts of the metropolitan 
press to nullify the prohibition amend- 
ments, they have addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the department of 
Justice of the United States: “The New 
York conterence of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church hereby respect- 
fully requests the United States govern- 
ment, through the department of jus- 
tice, to ascertain whether the efforts to 
nullit the eighteenth amendment to 
tl constitution and to bring 
into contempt and break down the sta- 
tute without which the amendment will 
be of no effect, made by certain news- 
papers in New York and_ elsewhere, 
notably the New York World, and whe- 
ther their incitement to violence against 
those who represent the churches in up- 


annual 


1¢ reaeral 
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holding what the constitution declares 
to be the supreme law of the land do 
not in fact constitute a punishable of. 
fense against the peace, safety and good 
order of the nation, and, if so, we request 
the government to act accordingly.” 


Disciples Church Comes 
to Quick Success 

In 1916 Columbia Heights Christian 
church of Washington was organized 
with 66 members. It now has over 6) 
members, which is a record for a period 
of six years. Recently a new church 
building was dedicated by Rev. Geo. L 
Snively. The new structure cost 
$110,000. It is now the best edifice oc- 
cupied by the Disciples in the Capital 
city, though the old Vermont Avenue 
church expects to have a better if their 
present plans come to success. 


Indian Work is 
Making Progress 
Several interesting facts concerning 
the American Indian in the Enmpire 
States were brought out at the inter. 
denominational meeting of workers in- 
terested in the Indians of the state of 
New York held recently at Buffalo. Dr. 
\. W. Anthony, executive secretary of 
the Home Missions Council, presided 
and gave a resume of the progress made 
by the New York Indians in industry, 
health, education, civilization, the mar- 
riage relation, and church relation. Of 
Indians in tribal relation on 
reservations, 1,200 are members 
The trend of the meeting 
cooperation, and in favor 
of doing away with overlapping. It 
was recommended that religious work 
among the 897 Indians on the Alleghany 
Reservation, one third of whom are pa 
centralized under the direction 
Presbyterian Mission with a 
larger program of religious education 
and social service on the reservation 
Among the 1350 Indians on the Catta 
raugus Reservation there are four de- 
nominations with five churches, and yet 
there are 300 with no religious services. 
A committee was appointed to suggest 
a remedy. It was recommended that 
the Baptists and Presbyterians merge 
their work on Tuscaroro Reservation. 
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Famine in Russia Not Ended 


The Chicago Tribune and The New York World 
disprove claims that Famine is at an end 
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6,000,000 More Must Die. 
GENEVA, April 13.—From six mil- 
lion to seven million Russians will have 
died of famine before the next crops 
o Start are harvested, according to a report 
Report. ‘ece!ve4 today frém Capt. Quisling, 
-yepresenting the International Relief 
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Chicagoan from 
Famine Zone 
Tells of Horror 


By Donald Day. 


Tribune Foreign News 
Service.) 

ght: 1922: By the Chicago 

Tribune.) 


igo 


April 25.—(Via Tribune 
In Ufa, Russia, there is 
sign greeting travelers 
from trains. It is posted 
he station on what is known 
‘*thieves’ billboard’’ and 
‘Before six your clothes are 

yours, after six they are ours,’’ 
According to Dr. Francis Rollins 
Chieago, formerly American re- 
ief administration medical director 
Ufa provinee, the sign is rigidly 

forced. 


¢ 


Spent Four Months in Russia. 


. Rollins is now en route to Chi- 

ifter four months of service in 

ssia and eighteen months’ service 

the American Red Cross in the 

ountries. He says he is not 

isle to stand another battle against 

in epidemic. He successfully fought 

4 typhus epidemie in the spring of 

but life in Russia is one epid- 
after another. 


The Chieago physician carries re- 
ports showing conditions in Ufa 





—{By the! organization headed by Dr. Fridtjof 
Capt. Quisling estimates the 
wrtugal to number of sufferers on May 1 at 500,000 
the Cape! in the region of Odessa, and at 1,000 
wning at,000 In each of the following affected 
‘th to the’ regions: Nicolaieff, Ekaterinoslav, Do 
Krementchoug, and 


ortuguese | Nansen. 


Vincent, | netz, Kharkof, 
Poftava. 


Ww 


The 
dressed 
aviatior 
will spe 
cial A’ 
held in’ 
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provinee, which has a population of 
1,995,000. The district borders Si- 
beria and is far to the east of the 
Volga area. The American relief 
administration is feeding 250,000 
children and soon will begin feed- 
ing adults. Dr. Rollins was the 
first American to visit the cities of 
Cheliabinsk and Troitsk since the 
famine began. He found conditions 
there as bad as in Ufa, which is 
classed as one of the worst famine 
districts in Russia. . 


Dr. Rollins received reports from 
cities and _ districts in Siberia 
further east telling of similar fam 
ine conditions. 


Siberian Conditions Grow Worse. 


Dr. Rollins reports that all the 
authorities in his district agree that 
the famine will continue this year, 
that between 60 and 75 per cent of 
the live stock is dead, and condi 
tions in Siberia are growing worse. 


‘*T distributed several carloads 
of medical supplies in the Ufa dis 
trict,’’ Dr. Rollins said. 


‘* Horrible conditions _ prevail. 
When a person drops dead in the 
street of typhus a passerby takes 
off his hat, another his coat, and so 
on until the body is naked. Thus 
typhus is spread. 


‘*The people esteem cockroaches 
and rats as a delicacy. Reports of 
eannibalism are more frequent. I 
have been sent cooked portions of 
human flesh and cooked bones as 
evidence.’’ 
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The report of Gov. Goodrich on his return from 
Europe is that in‘ the Russian famine area the 
death-rate of children has heen reduced to 
the normal death-rate of children in that area 
That is still very high, but nevertheless the report 
means that for the children the 
have checked the famine. It is a fine aceomplish- 


now 


relfef workers 


ment, reflecting great credit on those bringing re- 
lie? to Russia under incredible difficulties 

But in no circumstance 
that the crisis in Russia is over 


does the report mean 
The adult popu- 
lation is still in desperate need and the effort to 
bring them Russia’s 
requires prodigious work 


comes in. 


food over broken railroads 


before the next harvest 
And even then the danger may be only 
temporarily” checked the 
world will watch the crop reports anx- 
They will an effort 
will be needed toward relief in Russia next winter. 


Gov. progress. But the job is 


During the summer 


Russian 
iously. 


determine how big 


Goodrich reports 
not finished 


See Coupon on Opposite Page. American Committee for Russian Famine Relief. 
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Are Wea Nation of Low Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. 


Is this true? It is 


charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to cul- 
ture. This is a serious matter. The facts should be faced frankly and honestly 


Without Cultural Leadership 

The main criticism, as we find it, is 
that the people support ventures that 
are unworthy, that represent no cultural 
standards. The public is fed on low- 
row theatr.cal productions, low-brow 
movies, low-brow reading matter, low- 
brow newspapers, low-brow magazines. 
We think the criticism unfair in that it 
does not recognize the fact that the pub- 
lic is without cultural leadership. Those 
who have the divine spark get off by 
themselves. We believe the public has 
never had a real chance, never had an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the 
great and the beautiful things of life. 
Given half a chance, the public will re- 
spond 

We 
tall 


alk 


believe there has 


about the 


been enough 


Are the People 


Schopenhauer’s Essays. For 
regard philosophy as a thing of 
tions, vague in_d = divorced from 
Schopenhauer will be a revelation 
The Trial 
dramatic 
philosophy 


those who 
abstrac- 
life, 


of Socrates. This 


well 


and Death 
literature 


is is as 


of 


em pe 


Meditations 
old Roman 
wisd nd 


Aurelius. This 
was a paragon 
) virtue. He will help you. 
The Discovery of the Future. H. 
Wells ks and answers the question 
life ist an unsolvable, haphazard 
gle" 
Dialogues of Plato, 
nto Plato's j 
Foundations of 
and answers 
how did re 
Studies in 


Marcus 
ror 


G 
Is 
strug- 


This 
immortal 
Religion, 


lestion 


volume 


Where 
originate? 
Schopenhauer 


of life 


the 
lig ideas 
Pessimism. 


ious 
resents a well-studied 
of his 
God 


viewpoint 
philosophy 
and Nature. J: 


substance 


The Idea of 


25 Books—2,176 


books 


they 


the 

as 
have 
get 


issued in 
might cost you 
dollars. We 
can 
one 


were 


hundred 
them so 
the 
That 


issut 


tor 


you 
price of 
sounds 


\n it, too 


oesnt qd we mean 


are 25 books, containing 2,176 pages of| 


good book 
nd 


printed on 


in 


a neatly 
CS nches 


size, bou se- 


card cover paper. 


25 books with you 


and from work You 
read them in your spare moments. 


can take these 


go to 


can slip four or five of them into | will pay the postman 
You} And the books are 


ket and the y 


inve 


will not bulge 
the best and the sound- 


' 


igate 
the world’s greatest philos- 
| 


est ideas ot 
opher 
to astonish you, 
be $25 for the 25 volumes. 


public's inferior taste. 


sound | 


of | 


takes 
} 
Cook | 


hn' 


ordi- | t} 
inviting, | 
Herc} | 


and the price will be so low as} 
No, the price will not] tising works of culture? 


an opportunity to find out 
about philosophy, science and other 
higher things. And it must be done at 
|a low price, because the average person’s 
pocketbook is not fat. As it stands, the 
; publishers charge about five dollars a 
| volume, and then wonder why the peo- 
ple stand aloof. 

We believe we have a way to find out 
if the people are interested in the deep- 
er problems of life. And the first thing 
we decided was to fix a price that shall 
be within the reach of the person with 
the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 
books, which we are going to offer the 
public at an absurdly low price. We 
shall do this to find out if it is true that 
the public is not going to accept the bet- 





something ; 





The time has come to give the public| topics. 


ter things when once given the chance. 
And we shall make the price so invit- 
ing that there shall be no excuse on the 
ground of expense. 
All Great Things Are Simple 

Once the contents of the following 25 
books are absorbed and digested, we be- 
lieve a person will be well on the road 
to culture. And by culture we do not 
mean something dry-as-dust, some- 
thing incomprehensible to the average 
mind—genuine culture, like great sculp- 
ture, can be made to delight the com- 
mon as well as the elect. The books 
listed below are all simple works and 
yet they are great—all great things are 
simple. They are serious works, of 
course, but we do not think the public 
will refuse to put its mind on serious 
Here are the 25 books: 


Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Stuart Mill. How the idea of God may 
come naturally from observation of nature 
explained in this volume. 

Life and Character. Goethe. The fruits 
of his studies and observation is explained 
in this volume. 

Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
creat deal about God and the Universe, 
and the origin and purpose of life. 

The "Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A 
lof ancient mythology. 

The Stoic Philosophy. 
Murray. He tells what this belief con- 
sisted of, how it was discovered, and 
what we can today learn from it. 

God: Known and Unknown. 
Butler \ really important work. 
| Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He 
Steed For. A carefully planned study 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. 
enor \ most important study for those 
who wish to understand ancient religions. 

Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get a 


is 


study 


Prof. Gilbert 





Samuel 





Tich- | 


clear idea from this account of the beliefs 
of primitive man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution. Ernst 
Haeckel’s ideas expressed so you can un- 
derstand them. 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehensive 
review of the Darwinian theory. 

Survival of the Fittest. Another phase 

Darwinian theory. 
Evolution vs. Religion. 
this discussion. 


of 
You should read 


Reflections on Modern Science. Prof. 
Huxley's reflections definitely add to your 
knowledge. 

Biology 
interesting 

Bacon’s 


and An 
and 


Essays. 


Spiritual Philosophy. 
instructive work. 
These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that still holds. 
Emerson's Essays. Emerson was a 
friend of Carlyle, and in some respects 
a greater philosopher. 
Tolstoi’s Essays. His 
you into profitable paths 


ideas will direct 
of thought. 


Pages—Only $1.85—Send No Money 


than that. The price will be even less 
j than half that sum. Yes, we mean it. 
Believe it or not, the price will be only 
| $185 for the entire library. That’s less 
an a dime a volume. In fact, that is 
less than eight cents per volume. Sure- 
ly no one can claim he cannot afford to 
buy the best. Here is the very best at 
the very least. Never were such great 
| works offered at so low a price. All you 
{have to do is to sign your name and 
address on the blank below. You don’t 
have to send any money. Just mail us 
the blank and we will send you the 25 
on this page—you 
$1.85 plus postage. 
yours. Positively 


| 


| volumes described 


|} no further payments. 


| ° ° 
mistake in adver- 
Are we doing 


Are we making a 


Nor will the! the impossible when we ask the people 
price be $5, though they are worth more 


!to read serious works? Are we wasting 





our time and money? We shall see by 
the manner in which the blank below 
comes into our mail. 


Send No Money Blank 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 


Dept. A31, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 25 books listed on _ this 
page. I want you to send me these 25 
books by parcel post. On delivery I will 
pay the postman $1.85 plus postage, and 
the books are to be my property with- 
out further payments of any kind. Also 
please send me one of your free 64-page 
catalogs. 


Name 


Persons living in Canada or other 
foreign countries must send cash witb 


order. 
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OF INTEREST TO 


That the Ministry STUDENTS OF RELIGION 


A Selection of Books Published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company 


Be Not Blamed ASTON, W. G., C.M.G., D. Lit.—Shinto, The 


‘ Ancient Religion of Japan. Cloth 
BAILEY, CYRIL, M.A. Religion of Ancient 
B Rome. Cloth 
y John A. Hutton BARNETT, L. D., M.A., D. Lit.—Hinduism. Cloth 
Author of “The Proposal of Jesus.” ~~ GUSTAV—Death & Resurrec- 
ion. ot 
i BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS, M.A., D. Lit.,— 
HESE ‘‘Warrack Lectures on Preach- = rome of the Egyptians, Stories in Egyp- 
Neat" aye: lan Mythology With Pl i - 
ing’ should be read by all ministers tions, 2 Vole Cloth a oe 
seeking assurance and consolation CARUS, DR. PAUL—The Gospel of Buddha. 
: . . Edition de luxe. Illustrated in old Buddhist 
after battling with a hard and ofttimes style by O. Kopetzky. Cloth, $3.00. Pocket 
. ition 
unresponsive world. Dr. Hutton has The Pleroma. An essay on the origin of 


rough . Christianity. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
brought forth treasures of wisdom not The Dharma, or the Religion of Enlighten- 


only for the beginner but for the har- ment. Paper 


= The Religion of Science. Cloth, 50c. 
dened campaigner as well. Rare com- Paper : 


monsense and practical helpfulness char- a ae Religious Era and Other 
acterize the book. Angelus Silesius, a _ selection from the 
rhymes of a German mystic. Translated in 
a the original meter. Cloth 

Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage The Surd of Metaphysics. An inquiry into 
the question, “Are there things in them- 
selves?” Cloth 


The Christian Century Press The Rise of Man. A sketch of the origin of 


the human race. Illustrated. Boards, $1.00. 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








COOK, STANLEY A.—The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine to the Second Millennium B. C., in 
the light of archaeology and the Inscrip- 
tions. Cloth 


e * FECHNER, GUSTAV TH.—On Life After 
e Fruits of Victory Death. Translated from the German. 
Boards, 75ce. Paper 

" FICHTE, J. G—The Vocation of Man. 
By NorMAN ANGELL lated from the German. The student fa- 
- re —— . miliar with the history of philosophy will 
Author of “The Great Illusion. find in this little book much that throws 
light upon other systems, especially =e 
of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and our 
i modern “pragmatists,” but earnest readers, 
0 ONE is really prepared to face the even if cnanenaianed with the speculations 
questions which the discussion of of the schools may also gain from it no 
di . : . meagre store of noble and _ inspiring 
isarmament is bringing to the fore un- thoughts. Cloth, 75e. Paper 


is i ; A MODERNIST’S LETTER to His Holiness 
enrhee informed of the economic facts Pope Pius X. This is the appeal of an ear- 
underlying such discussion. Norman nest catholic priest to the Papacy calling for 
A llh ish ° ee . a restatement of the creed, a revolutionary 
ie 9 as furnished just this information change in the external polity and a har 
i = i a generation of the inner spirit of the mother 
- his mr volume, The Fruits of Vic church of Christendom. Cloth 
tory.’ The argument of the book is that OTTO, RUDOLPH—Life and Ministry of Jesus, 
f . . . . According to the Historical Method. Trans- 
rom an economic viewpoint war is ut- lated from the German. Boards 
terly futile Every minister who plans to RADAU, HUGO—Bel, the Christ of Ancient 
. ~* ° P Times. Boards : 
take his part in the coming campaign for SMITH, | tare meng 2. aes History an 

j : of ristian eophagy. oth t 
disarmament should have this volume Rightly understood the present study a ap- 
i preciated as a scientific essay in the field of com- 

and master ite Coeneae. parative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 
planation of much that is most delicate and 
important in the history of Christianity. 
STRODE, MURIEL—My Little Book of Prayer. 








Price $3.00, Plus 12 cents postage. 
-50 
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120 DAYS’ SAILING JANUARY 23, 1923 


$1,000 AND UP 





NEW YORK 
Havana Quebec 
Colon Southampton 
Panama Havre 
Treasure Island Gibraltar 
Naples 
Port 


San Francisco 
Honolulu 
JAPAN 
Yokahama 
Tokyo 
Kamakura 
(Nikko) 
Osaka 
Kyoto 
(Nara) 
Kobe 
Nagasaki 


14 DAYS IN JAPAN 





19 DAYS IN INDIA 





Inland Sea 
CHINA 
Hong Kong 
Pearl River 
Canton 


Burmah 
Singapore 
Manila Buitenzorg 

Philippines Batavia 


JAVA 


Said 


CAIRO 


Suez 


Kandy 
Colombo 
Bombay 
(Delhi) 
(Agra) 
(Cawnporre ) 
( (Lucknow ) 


(Benares ) 
( Darjeeling ) 
Calcutta 


INDIA 


Optional Side Trips through Japan, Northern India, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece and Europe, 


A TOUR OF THE WORLD| 


On the S. S. “Empress of France’’ (18,481 Gross Tons)—the largest and most luxurious ship 
making a complete World Cruise. 


With THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PARTY 


UNEQUALLED MANAGEMENT UNEQUALLER ADVANTAG 
UNEQUALLED SERVICE UNEQUALLED ITINERARY 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS TODAY! 


“He who hesitates is lost’’ 


Deposits are pouring in and each day lessens your opportunity to secure the 
location of birth or room at the price you want to pay. 


‘4 














D. E. Lorenz, the author of ‘“The 
and Man- 
aging Director of the “Empress of 
Scotland" Cruise, which sailed Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, will have full charge 
of all arrangements in connection 
with The Christian Century “‘Round 
the World” and “‘Orient’’ Cruise 
parties for 1923, and will himself 


$1,000 and Up 


According to the location and 
of stateroom, including regular shi 
and shore expenses. 


Mediterranean Traveler,” 


PERFECT CUISINE 
PERFECT COMFORT 
PERFECT CRUISING 


go as Managing Director on the 
“Round the World” 


January. 


Cruise next 








Flower Pagoda—Canton 


Address Cruise Dept—THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY—508 S. Dearborn St., Chi 


on the 


S. S. EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
“The Ship Beautiful” 
(A 


G 








al 





Free illustrated book and ship diagram, mailed postpaid. 
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